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LUDWIG  DRUM  CO 


Edward  MetzenKcr,  T>m(<ir  ( 
Chicaco  Symphony  Urchtij 

More  Top  Profession¬ 
als  Choose  the  WFL 
Symphony  Model  Than 
Any  Otter  Make! 

From  Coast  to  Coast,  top 
professional  and  amateur 
organizations  are  selecting 
the  Symphony  Model  to 
fulfill  the  most  exacting 
musical  requirements! 


ROLLER  CASTERS 
INaUDED 


*No.  890 — 25'  and  28'  Symphony  Model 
Pedal  Tympani,  Hand  Polished  and  Buftd, 

per  pair .  . $590.00 

Federal  Excise  Tax,  extra,  net . $  35.40 

Includes  one  pair  sticks  and  6ber  head  protec¬ 
tors.  Write  for  prices  on  special  sizes  23'  to  32*. 


CHROME  PLATED  HOOPS  AND  RODS 


"S( 


'See  the  notes  possible  in 
various  positions  on  the 
Olds  Tenor  Trombone 
with  F  attachment 


. . .  says  Eddie  Bert 

famous  Recording  Artist  and  Teacher 


Notice  the  tremendous  scope  possible  in  trom¬ 
bone  technique  through  the  use  of  the  F  at¬ 
tachment.  Use  it  for  lead,  bass  trombone,  small 
group  work  or  anything  else  you  want.  Maybe 
that’s  why  more  and  more  trombone  players 
are  turning  to  Olds.  Whether  you’re  a  profes¬ 
sional  or  a  professional-to-be,  you’ll  find  you 
get  much,  much  more  out  of  the  Olds  tenor 
trombone  with  F  attachment! 

f  use  it  exdiuivety!  .  .  .  Eddie  Bert 


about  Eddie: 

Trombone,  quintet  and  brass  teacher  to  pro¬ 
fessionals.  A  popular  recording  artist  with 
Stan  Kenton,  Woody  Herman,  Benny  Goodman, 
Charlie  Barnet,  Les  Elgart,  Bed  Norvo  and 
other  big  names  you  know.  Also  has  six  albums 
of  his  own.  His  recording  with  the  Metronome 
All'Star  Winners  will  be  released  this  year. 


F.  E.  Olds  &  Son,  Fullerton,  California 
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MXPENSIVE  looks,  exceptional  tone,  and 
craftsmanship  that  is  outstanding.  All 
tnis  at  a  price  any  student  can  afford!  It's 
tt.e  new  Pedler  GRENOLITE  plastic  clarinet. 
S>i«  and  try  one  the  first  chance  you  get. 
You’ll  soon  agree,  "It  can't  be  beat!” 


for  full  resonance,  rich  tone 


SPBCIAL  STUDENT  MOUTHPIBCE 

for  easier  blowing,  faster  response 


IMPROVED  KEY  MECHANISM 

for  an  easy-to-reach,  better  technique 


for  precise,  accurate  intonation 


for  quality  appearance,  longer  wear 


Manager, 
and  John 
ompletaly 
i  SCHOOl 


for  extra  strength,  smoother  action 


complete 
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The  Pedier  Company  •  Elkhart,  Indiana 
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Percy  H,  Riggs  of  Mobridge,  South  Dakota 

Member,  American  School  Band  Directors  Association 


Cwftein-Swilt  by  Skilled 
Ammrican  Crafttmmm 


With  tha  WHITEHALL  you 
gat  naw  aata  of  actian  .  .  . 
naw  tonal  brillianca  .  .  . 
naw  avannast  of  volumo  in 
all  ragittart  .  .  .  naw  ma- 
chanical  ttwrdinatt  that  ra> 
ant*  tima  and  uaal  Try  it  .  .  . 
today  ...  AT  YOUR  DEALERI 


Ono  of  9  Modmratmly  PrUmd 
Whitmhall  Inttrummmtt 


DAVID  WEXLER  &  CO 

Exclutiva  Diatributara 
•23  Sa.  Woboah 
Chkoga  S  H" 


"Tha  Band  Diractor  mutt  ragord  tha  tachnical  akill  and  musical  undaratanding  of  his  band 
members  at  the  device  through  which  lasting  love  and  appreciation  of  music  may  ba  taught. 
Ha  must  examine  all  of  his  ideals  and  practices  to  ba  sure  that  each  action  is  for  tha  benaSt 
of  hit  band  members  and  not  for  the  odmirotion  of  hit  colleagues.  Each  Band  Director  should 
firmly  believe  that  hit  teaching  can  only  begin  at  the  point  whan  hit  band  play*  wall,"  toy* 
Percy  H.  (Pete)  Riggs,  an  Active  Member  of  tha  American  School  Bond  Directors  Aaaociotion,  and 
Supervisor  of  Public  School  Music,  Mobridge,  South  Dakota. 

Pete's  educational  background  it  what  might  ba  expected  from  any  successful  Supervisor  of 
Music.  He  received  his  Bachelor  of  Ed.  Degree  at  tha  St.  Cloud  State  Teachers  in  Minnesota,  and 
hit  graduate  work  at  the  University  of  South  Dakota.  The  real  story  it  in  his  professional  experi¬ 
ence.  Both  his  mother  and  father  were  outstanding  professionol  musicians.  At  the  age  of  ll, 
Pete  played  professional  cornet  and  drum.  At  13,  he  directed  his  own  bond.  He  played  in,  ond 

conducted  many  theater  orchestras  until  the  advent  of  sound  movies  coma  in.  It  was  then  that 

ha  entered  tha  Public  School  Music  field.  Ha  developed  succeuful  music  programs  at  Woukon, 
Iowa;  Manilla,  lowo;  ond  his  present  position  which  includes  directing  tha  High  School  Bond. 
During  this  period,  he  developed  many  new  ideas  in  marching  band.  He  is  now  noted  for  hb 
outstanding  concert  os  well  os  marching  bond  work. 

He  was  one  of  tha  original  members  of  the  A.S.B.D.A.  Course  of  Study  Committee,  and  b 
now  the  current  President  of  the  South  Dokoto  High  School  Music  Association.  In  spit*  of  hb 
heavy  administrative  os  well  os  teaching  schedule,  he  still  enjoys  his  favorite  hobbies  of  teaching, 
oil  cointing  and  working  in  his  yard.  He  is  tremendously  proud  of  his  lovely  wife,  two  daughters^ 

and  four  grandchildren.  The  SM  Staff  is  proud  to  present  Percy  H.  Riggs  os  on*  who  is  truly 

"Making  America  Musical." 
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More 

1st  Division 
Winners 
play  CONN 
than  any  . 
other  make 


WORLD'S  LARGEST  MANUFACTURER  OF  BAND  INSTRUMENTS 
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Conn  Band  Instruments — Always  The  Finest— are  NOW  Also  The  Easiest  For 
Your  Students  To  Own!  Conn’s  new,  exclusive  TIME  PAYMENT  PLAN,  available 
only  through  authorized  CONN  dealers,  now  makes  it  easy  for  you  to  have 
"matched  quality”  wind  instruments  throughout  your  band  or  orchestra  .  .  . 
for  finest  intonation  and  tone — for  faster  student  progress  and  more  winners! 


AN  OLD  INSTRUMENT  IN  TRADE  MAY  EASILY 


MAKE  THE  FULL  DOWN  PAYMENT 

Your  CONN  dealer  has  the  newer,  finer  victor,  ARTIST  and  CONNSTELLATION 
instruments  ...  or  can  quickly  get  the  Conn  model  your  students  want.  A 
very  low  down  payment  (or  an  old  instrument  in  trade)  delivers  a  fine  new 
CONN  immediately.  Small  monthly  payments  may  be  arranged  on  the  balance 
(up  to  20  months  to  pay!).  Why  not  suggest  that  your  students  trade  HP  to 
PLAY  A  BETTER  CONN  NOW  .  .  .  PAY  LATER. 

CONN  BAND  INSTRUMENT  DIV.,  C.  G.  CONN  Ltd.,  Dept.  242.  Elkhart,  Indiana 


ONLY 


TIME  PAYMENTS 


desk  and  home  study  use,  the  an¬ 
nouncement  said. 

Copies  of  the  Martin  Freres  Clarinet 
Fingering  Chart  may  be  obtained  from 
Martin  Freres  Woodwinds,  Buegeleisen 
&  Jacobson,  Inc.,  5  Union  Square,  New 
York  3,  N.Y.;  in  Canada,  720  Ba¬ 
thurst  Street,  Toronto  4,  Ontario.  A 
mention  of  The  SM  would  be  appre¬ 
ciated. 


New  Phonograph  Record 
Catalog  Available  Free 


Martin  Freres  Fingering 

Chart  Has  Two  Sizes 


Buescher  Aristocrat  Saxes 
Popular  With  Artists 


Featuring  well  known  Buescher  pre¬ 
cision  and  quality  saxophone  construc¬ 
tion,  these  new  Aristocrats  assure  rich¬ 
er,  finer  sound  and  "exclusives”  that 
provide  new  mechanical  dependability. 
The  word  "Aristocrat”  on  Buescher 
saxophones  has  been  associated  with  a 
half  century  of  many  fine  saxophone 
models.  Sold  at  popular  prices,  Bues¬ 
cher  Aristocrat  saxophones  are  famous 
the  w’orld  over. 

Here  are  some  of  the  outstanding 
fc'atures  on  thc*se  two  new  instruments: 


The  7th  annual  (1957)  edition  of 
the  CRS  AUDIO-VISUAL  CATALOG  (the 
Annotated  List  of  Phonograph 
Records)  is  off  the  press  and,  we 
believe,  many  of  our  readers  will  find 
it  of  interest. 

This  revised  and  up-to-date  edition, 
edited  by  Warren  S.  Freeman,  presents 
approximately  1000  carefully  chosen 
phonograph  records,  filmstrips  and 
tape  recordings  from  many  manufac¬ 
turers.  Listings  are  arranged  by  subject 
area  and  grade  levels  suitable  for  use 
in  kindergarten  through  college  level 
and  covers  such  categories  as  square 
dancing,  language  arts,  rhythms,  social 
studies  and  science — among  others. 

A  new  and  distinguished  feature  in 
this  1957  edition  is  the  inclusion,  for 
the  first  time,  of  Rhythm  Band  Instru¬ 
ments — a  new  service  that  will  be  of 
value  to  many  who  use  the  current 
catalog. 

All  the  teaching  aids  listed  in  this 
catalog,  as  well  as  those  not  listed,  may 
be  secured  at  the  best  school  prices 
from  the  central  ordering  service  of 
the  Children’s  Reading  Service  Audio- 
Visual  Department.  This  service  en¬ 
ables  schools  to  combine  all  purch.ises 
into  one  order  for  one  shipment  and 
one  invoice.  Copies  of  this  new  catalog 
are  available  free  to  teachers,  librar¬ 
ians,  principals  or  superintendents,  if 
requested  on  official  letterheads  — 
otherwise  25<t  in  coin  or  stamps.  Direct 


A  new'  clarinet  fingering  chart — in 
two  sizes,  for  classroom  and  personal 
student  use — has  just  bc-en  issued  by 
Martin  Freres  Woodw-inds,  New  York 
and  Toronto. 

Des'ised  by  Lester  Merkin,  director 
of  Martin  Freres  Educational  Depart¬ 
ment,  the  chart  employs  a  method  of 
numbering  fingers  and  keys  that  has 
never  before  been  put  on  paper,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  announcement.  Mr.  Merkin, 
who  is  staff  reed  artist  with  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Broadcasting  Company  in  New 
York,  and  a  former  instructor  at  the 
U.S.  Navy  School  of  Music  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  had  used  the  system  for 
many  years  but  had  never  before  com¬ 
mitted  it  to  writing,  the  Martin  Freres 
announcement  said. 

For  classroom  use,  the  Martin  Freres 
Fingering  Chart  is  printed  in  22  to  29 
inch  size  in  tw'O  colors,  and  is  equipped 
with  metal  edging  and  hangers.  'The 
Clarinet  is  reproduced  in  actual  size 
for  instructional  purposes. 

In  the  pocket  size  version  of  the 
same  chart — which  is  called  the  "Stu¬ 
dents’  PcKket  Edition” — the  author  has 
added  a  series  of  daily  clarinet  exer¬ 
cises  for  development  of  tone  and 
intonation,  the  same  phrasc*s  he  himself 
plays  in  his  daily  practice.  Teachers 
distribute  this  condensed  edition  for 
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New'  wide  bow  and  improved  low 
tones  .  .  .  Balanced  action  on  low  B 
and  B|)  keys  is  lighter  and  smoother .  . . 
New  spatulated  octave  key  with  wide 
and  comfortable  thumb  rest  .  .  .  Sturdy, 
sparkling  bright,  stain-resistant  nickel 
plated  keys  .  .  .  Famous  patented  Snap- 
on  pads  .  .  . 

(Turn  to  page  (55/ 
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See  your  local  Ostwald  rep¬ 
resentative  for  ^idance  in 
selecting  styles,  fanrics,  colors, 
accessories  for  your  new  uni- 
fonns.  Ostwald  gives  custom¬ 
tailoring  attention  to  every  de¬ 
tail  of  your  order.  Delivery 
pn)ini5es— confirmed  in  writing 
—are  dependable.  Phone  or 
write  for  free  booklet  “Fund 
Ramng  Ideas.” 


OSTWALD  BUILDING,  STATEN  ISLAND  1,  N.  Y 


INC. 


the  ^^Davenport^^ 

a  coat  that  can  be 
worn  9  different  ways! 

The  9-way  “Davenport”  coat  provides  your  band 
with  appropriate  style  for  every  occasion  — 
conservative  smartness  for  the  concert  auditorium  stage 
—brilliant  dressiness  for  parading  on  the  football  field. 

Choose  your  own  special  colors  and  fabrics  — 
and  if  you  desire,  add  a  one-sided  or  reversible 
shield  of  your  preference. 


7. 
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tone  through  each  note  of  the  scale.  Even  the  critical 
low  register  speaks  crystal<lear  and  strong. 

Yet  with  all  this,  a  down-to-earth  price,  just  right  for 
your  budget  Grassi  flutes,  hand-craited  in  Italy,  cost 
definitely  less  than  other  makes  of  similar  high-quality. 

Every  Grassi  flute  must  pass  a  thorough  playing  test  by 
expert  flutists  of  the  famous  La  Scala  Opera.  Then,  a 
final  inspection  and  regulation  by  Gretsdv  specialists 
before  you  receive  it 


Give  your  students  the  undoubted  technical  advantages 
of  a  Grassi  flute,  distributed  exclusively  by  Gretsch. 
Send  coupon  for  FREE  Gretsch  folder  showing  these 
magnificent  instruments. 


The  Fred.  Gretsch  Mfg.  Co.,  SM-257 
60  Broadway,  Brooklyn  11,  N.  Y. 
Send  FREE  Gretsch  folder  on  Grassi  flutes  to: 

Name _ 

Address _ 

City _ State _ 


THE  FRED.  GRETSCH  MFG.  €0. 

60  Sreodway,  Sreeklyn  11,  N.  Y.  e  Fine  Instrwments  Since  IStS 


all  requests  to:  Children’s  Rea<  ng  I 
Service,  1078  St.  John’s  Place,  Bn  ,>k-  | 
lyn  13,  N.Y.  A  mention  that  you  i  ad  | 
about  the  publication  in  the  school  I 
MUSICIAN  would  be  appreciated.  | 


Smith,  Rascher,  McGinnis 
Star  On  New  Recording 

It  has  long  been  believed  by  Dr. 
Paul  Van  Bodegraven  and  Mr.  EiukH 
Light,  respectively  director  and  pro¬ 
ducer  of  this  new  line  of  recordings, 
that  the  young  people  of  America  and 
the  world  would  strive  for  higher  mu¬ 
sical  achievement  if  given  the  op[X)r- 
tunity  to  hear  the  instruments  they 
were  studying  played  by  the  "experts” 

.  .  .  the  truly  great  artists  on  these 
instruments  .  .  .  playing  the  selections 
which  are  actually  a  part  of  the  training 
repertoire  on  these  instruments. 

Dr.  Paul  Van  Bodegraven,  chairman 
of  the  Music  Education  Department, 
School  of  Education,  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity,  is  the  educational  advisor  for 
this  series.  After  many,  many  months 
of  intense  work  on  the  part  of  both  Dr. 
Paul  Van  Bodegraven  and  Enoch  Light 
and  with  the  enthusiastic  cooperation 
of  the  great  artists  in  this  series  .  .  . 
the  Award  Artist  Series  became  a  real- 

•ty-  .  ... 

This  is  a  new  series  of  educational 
musical  recordings.  Each  album  con¬ 
tains  a  12"  long  playing  33 rpm, 
new  high  fidelity  recording.  The  initial 
offerings  in  this  series  are  devoted  to: 

"Music  For  Winds."  The  first  three  I 
albums  available  in  this  scries  are:  AAS  I 
33-701,  Leonard  Smith  plays  the  Cor-  | 
net;  AAS  33-702,  Robert  McGinnis  | 
plays  the  Clarinet;  AAS  33-703,  Sigurd  I 
Rascher  plays  the  Saxophone. 

The  new  Award  Artist  Series  is  ded¬ 
icated  to  the  belief  that  artistic  per¬ 
formances  of  music  appropriate  for 
young  players  will  stimulate  them  to 
higher  levels  of  musical  achievement. 
Volume  one  in  the  series  uses  music  of  ! 
an  intermediate  grade 'selected  for  the 
most  part  from  the  New  York  State 
Sch(X)l  Music  Association  manual.  The 
selection  of  pieces  for  these  recordings 
have  been  guided  by  a  multiple  aim: 
to  create  enjoyable  listening  for  the 
music  lover;  to  present  the  solo  instru¬ 
ment  in  different  moods;  to  provide 
the  students  of  the  wind  instrument 
with  an  object  lesson  in  style  and 
interpretation ;  and  to  familiarize  teach¬ 
er  and  student  with  a  variety  of  origi¬ 
nal  and  transcribed  music  for  the  in¬ 
struments. 

The  artists  in  this  series  are  not  only 
the  "top”  men  on  their  particular  in¬ 
struments  but  arc  all  also  very  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  field  of  music  education 

(Turn  to  pitge  47) 
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MAKING 


Bueschar  "400"  Trumpet 


JAMES  F.  BURKE,  MASTER  OF  THE  CORNET  ANO  TRUMPET 


Does  it  p>ay  to  study?  Jimmie  Burke  thought  so.  From*  the 
tender  age  of  five  years,  his  burning  desire  to  make  the  comet  his 
career  showed  in  years  of  constant  effort,  constant  study  and 
practice.  The  resiilt:  at  only  19,  Jimmie  Burke  was  invited  to 
become  comet  soloist  with  the  great  Goldman  Concert  Band. 
Honors  have  followed  rapidly:  tmmpet  soloist  with  the  famous 
Band  of  America,  first  tmmpet  with  both  the  Baltimore 
Symphony  and  the  Radio  City  Music  Hall  Orchestras. 

As  his  personal  instmment,  Jimmie  Bmke  selects  the 
Buescher  comet.  Like  other  masters,  he  too  depends  on  Buescher 
quality  to  display  his  incredible  technique,  his  masterful 
musicianship.  The  rich,  full-bodied  tones  that  only  a  master 
can  produce  come  naturally  from  this  fine  instmment. 

Each  trumpet  and  comet  marked  ”  Built  by  Buescher”  bears 
the  hallmark  of  finest  quality.  These  instmments  are  available  for 
your  inspection  at  Buescher  dealers  everywhere. 


At  the  insistent  urging  of  many  music  educators, 
Jimmie  Burke  has  decided  to  devote  more  of  his 
time  to  ciinics  and  soio  engagements.  A  band 
musician  in  the  finest  tradition,  he  can  "sit  in"  and 
do  an  outstanding  Job  with  any  trumpet  or  cornet 
section.  Or  he  can  perform  the  ciassic  soios  in  a 
flawless  manner.  Information  on  his  1957  schedule 
may  be  obtained  by  writing  James  Burke  Tour 
Manager,  Box  297,  Elkhart,  Indiana. 
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Univ«r»ity  Hi^h  School 
Oxford.  Mitt. 

Mr.  Sobort  Work.  Director 


Myron  Collini 
Storii^ht  Opera 
San  Diego.  Californi 


Most  Point  High  School 
Mott  Point.  Milt. 

Mr  H.  R.  Bishop.  Director 


Clinton  High  School 
Clinton.  Tenn. 

Jack  Oomeron.  Band  Director 


West  Tallahatchie  High 
Webb.  Mill. 

Donald  Babcock.  Director 


lh  School 


Weaver  Hi 

Hartford.  . . 

Mr  William  Green.  Director 


Lake  View  High  School 

Chicago.  Illinois 

Captain  Walsh.  Band  Director 
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Mill  Freda  Wallace.  Tympanist 
Mr.  R.  W.  Work.  Band  Director 
Dxford,  Miss. 


Louisville  High  School 
Louisville,  mm. 

Mr  H.  D.  Ware.  Director 


Washington  High  School 
Washington.  North  Carolina 
Mr.  Howards.  Wertley  Director 
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Gan*  Krupa,  World  famous 
drummar  and  tympanist. 


Hasltall  Harr, 

nationally  famous  parcussion 
author,  drummar,  and  tympanist. 


••  SUNMILAND  MUM  CO.  ■ 

IJMMawAy*.  a  Ctiiut*l4.N.  B 


SLINGERLAND  DRUM  CO. 

1325  Bolden  Avenue  .  •  Chicago  14,  Illinois 

WORLD'S  LARGEST  MANUFACTURER  OF 
DRUMS  AND  TYMFANI 


By  Arthur  L.  Williams,  A.B.A. 

A  Section  Devoted  Exclusively  to  the 
COLLEGE  BAND  DIRECTORS  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 


December  Biennial  Conference 
Largest  Attendance  Ever 

Yes,  it’s  true!  The  Ninth  National 
Convention  of  the  College  Band  Di¬ 
rectors  National  Association  was  the 
largest  national  meeting  we  have  ever 
had.  One  hundred  and  seventy-five 
hail  registered  before  the  end  of  the 
first  day.  No  doubt  but  that  the  total 
registration  was  close  to  200. 

We  present  herewith  a  few  of  the 
highlights  of  the  1956  Biennial  Con¬ 
vention,  held  in  Chicago,  Illinois,  De¬ 
cember  13-15,  1956. 

I.  NEW  NATIONAL  OFFICERS 
ELECTED 

I'lected  to  serve  the  College  Band 
Directors  National  Association  for  the 
next  two  years  were: 

PRESIDENT  —  Frederick  Fennell, 
Director  of  Eastman  Wind  Ensemble, 
Eastman  School  of  Music,  University 
of  Rochester,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

VICE  PRESIDENT  —  James  Neilson, 
Director  of  Bands,  Oklahoma  City 
University,  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma. 

II.  SITE  of  the  TENTH  NATIONAL 
CONVENTION  will  be  the  University 
of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Illinois,  where  the 
college  band  directors  will  pay  honor 
to  Dr.  A.  A.  Harding,  Director  Emeri¬ 
tus  of  the  University  of  Illinois  Bands, 
and  Honorary  Life-President  of  the 
College  Band  Directors  National  Asso¬ 


ciation.  Meetings  will  be  held  in  the 
new  Band  Building  now  being  built, 
a  monument  to  Dr.  Harding,  the  Dean 
of  American  college  and  university 
band  directors. 

III.  The  Committee  for  Research 
into  Problems  of  Tone  Production  and 
Techniques  made  comprehensive  re¬ 
ports  on  progress  made  during  the 
past  two  years.  It  is  expected  that  a 
Test  Record  to  be  used  as  a  teaching 
device  for  the  study  of  cornet  tone 
will  shortly  be  released.  Serious  study 
of  baritone-euphonium  tone  is  now 
being  considered.  Also  at  this  same 
meeting  a  start  on  a  "Clarinet  Tone 
Evaluation  Survey”  was  made  with  the 
entire  membership  present  recording 
their  judgment  of  eight  series  com¬ 
prising  four  soundings  of  the  same 
pitch.  Later  similar  tests  using  different 
types  of  mouthpieces  and  cane  and 
plastic  reeds  will  be  added.  The  find¬ 
ings  of  this  important  committee  will 
be  made  available  to  all  educators  as 
well  as  instrument  manufacturers  upon 
request.  The  Research  Department  of 
C.  G.  Conn,  Ltd.,  Dr.  Earle  Kent, 
Director,  has  most  generously  made  its 
entire  facilities  available  to  the 
CBDNA  Committee  for  these  impor¬ 
tant  studies. 

IV.  Committee  on  Standardization 
of  Woodwind  Fingering  Nomencla¬ 
ture  presented  its  first  report  under  the 


chairmanship  of  Randall  Spicer  of 
Washington  State  College,  Pullman, 
Washington.  In  the  discussion,  it  was 
clarified  that  a  uniform  system  which 
can  apply  equally  well  to  all  woodwind 
instruments  must  be  found.  Three  con¬ 
siderations  as  to  charts  were  made,  a) 
Dot-number;  b)  Dot-letter;  c)  Num¬ 
ber  letter.  The  latter  of  these  at  the 
present  time  is  favored  by  the  majority 
of  those  present  at  this  se.ssion. 

V.  NORTH  central  DIVISION  in 
meeting  at  Chicago  elected  Frank  Peir- 
sol,  Iowa  State  College,  Ames,  Iowa, 
as  Division  Chairman  to  serve  for  the 
next  two  years. 

VI.  1956  CBDNA  BAND  COMPOSI¬ 
TION  AWARD  of  $300.00  in  the  College 
Faculty  and  Professional  Composer 
category  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Ronald 
LoPresti  of  Williamstown,  Mass.,  for 
his  CONCERT  overture  FOR  BAND. 
Mr.  LoPresti  is  a  graduate  of  the  East¬ 
man  School  of  Music  where  he  studied 
composition  with  Louis  Mennini  and 
Bernard  Rogers.  Thirty-three  compo¬ 
sitions,  representing  17  states,  were  re¬ 
ceived  and  considered  by  the  CBDNA 
Committee — Frederick  Fennell,  James 
Neilson,  and  Chairman  Bernard  Fitz¬ 
gerald.  There  was  no  award  in  the 
College  Student  Composer  category 
even  though  seven  compositions  were 
submitted,  one  a  symphony  comprising 
150  pages  of  full  score. 

VII.  1956  CBDNA  SERIES  OF  ORIGI¬ 
NAL  BAND  COMPOSITIONS.  This  was 
the  third  series,  the  previous  having 
been  in  1952  and  1954.  Excellently 
played  by  the  University  of  Michigan 
Symphony  Band  were  the  following: 

1.  Marche  du  Concert  (representing 
the  SW  Division)  .  .  Houston 
Bright  (2:30  min) 

2.  Symphony  No.  1  for  Band  (Calif- 
W  Division)  .  .  Frank  Erickson 
(12  minutes) 

3.  Introduction  and  Scherzo  (NC  Di¬ 
vision)  .  .  Tuckey  (5  minutes) 

4.  Ode  and  Scherzo  (E  Division) 

.  .  Ihrke  (6  minutes) 

5.  Paen-Dialogue  for  Winds  (NW 
Division)  .  .  Hartley  (5  mi¬ 
nutes) 

6.  Soliloquy  and  Dance  (NC  Divi- 

(Turn  to  page  49) 


CBDNA  mambari  who  ottonded  Iho  "Sound  Rotoorch"  sottion  woro  grootly  impreuod  by 
tho  progrou  the  committee  hot  mode  during  the  post  year,  (lower  left)  Dr.  Jody  Hall,  C.  G. 
Conn,  explain*  figure*  on  the  projection  *creen  o*  Jimmie  Neil*on,  notionol  chairman,  look* 
on.  (lower  right)  More  than  100  college  bond  director*  "took  the  te*t"  during  the  *e*iion 
of  the  Notional  Convention  held  in  Chicago  la*l  December. 
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Thai*  90  accordionists  were  warmly  received  by  the  fans  during  one  of  our  halftime  football  shows  at  the  University  of  Tulsa.  Wo  considered 
the  experiment  very  successful  and  intend  to  repeat  the  performance  in  the  future. 


Use  of  Accordions 

With  Marching  Band 


I  have  been  asked  to  convey  my  im¬ 
pression  of  the  half-time  show  which 
was  presented  at  the  University  of 
Tulsa-New  Mexico  football  game  on 
September  15,  at  which  time  90  accor¬ 
dions  played  along  with  the  Tulsa  Uni¬ 
versity  Band.  The  accordion  has  be¬ 
come  a  very  popular  instrument  rc“cent- 
ly  and  it  is  heard  often  on  TV  and  on 
radio.  Many  accordions  have  appeared 
in  Horace  Heidt’s  amateur  contests,  on 
Lawrence  Welk’s  TV  shows,  and  on 
many  other  shows.  Tulsa,  a  city  of 
250,000,  has  no  less  than  ten  accordion 
schools  and  institutions  of  music  which 
teach  the  accordion. 

The  idea  of  having  a  massed  accor¬ 
dion  band  playing  with  a  marching 
band  is  quite  unique,  and  there  may 
be  much  difference  of  opinion  concern¬ 
ing  the  value  of  such  a  combination. 
I  was  frankly  curious  to  find  out  how 
the  sound  of  the  two  groups  would 
blend. 

Since  my  experiences  with  the  accor¬ 
dion  are  very  limited,  I  decided  to 
mass  the  accordions  in  a  show  similar 
to  the  one  we  directors  use  on  our 
popular  "Band  Day.”  In  other  words, 
no  marching  would  be  done,  just  play¬ 


ing  in  formation.  There  were  many 
problems  to  solve,  such  as  the  selection 
of  music  in  the  same  key,  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  precise  clean  playing,  with 
good  rhythm  and  tempo.  With  the 
help  of  one  of  the  local  music  teachers, 
we  found  just  two  march  books  (pub¬ 
lishers  take  note  .  .  .  Editor)  that  were 
published  with  accordion  parts  in  the 
same  key  as  the  band  parts.  We  chose 
to  do  two  marches  from  the  Bennett 
Band  Book,  No.  1.  The  accordion  parts 
are  divided  into  four  parts  with  plenty 
of  doubling  on  bass  pattern. 

The  accordion  players  chosen  for  the 
group  ranged  in  age  from  nine  to 
seventeen.  We  rc-quired  them  to  mem¬ 
orize  the  music  and  then  had  a  rehear¬ 
sal  out  of  doors  on  the  practice  field 
before  adding  the  University  Band  to 
the  group. 

The  accordions  were  arranged  in  a 
tight  block  in  the  center  of  the  field 
with  a  simple  design  of  bandsmen  sur¬ 
rounding  them.  The  outside  files  of 
accordions  played  the  fourth  and  third 
parts,  while  the  inner  files  played  first 
part  and  the  center  files  played  second. 
At  all  times  the  accordions  could  hear 
their  own  instruments  playing  first 


By  Dwight  Dailey 


part.  The  outdoor  rehearsal  was  sur¬ 
prisingly  good,  but  the  matter  of  tempo 
and  playing  together  needed  much 
attention.  When  the  Band  was  added, 
the  balance  and  blend  of  the  two 
groups  w'as  something  of  a  problem 
since  the  brass  and  percussion  were 
inclined  to  overpower  the  accordion 
tone.  So  the  Band  was  asked  to  play 
much  softer  than  it  is  accustomed  to 
playing  on  the  field. 

The  performance  went  well  arid  the 
experience  was  a  rewarding  one.  I  am 
sure  the  young  musicians  got  a  great 
thrill  from  their  appearance  with  the 
University  of  Tulsa  Band,  since  they 
might  never  again  have  such  an  expe¬ 
rience  throughout  their  musical  ca¬ 
reers. 

Editor's  Note  . . .  Comments  received 
from  directors  on  this  feature  article 
will  be  published  in  a  future  issue  of 
THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN.  Address  all 
correspondence  to  Forrest  L.  McAllis¬ 
ter,  Editor  and  Publisher,  THE  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN,  4  East  Clinton  Street,  Joliet, 
Illinois. 

The  End 
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"Wishing  for  5  or  6 
more  clarinetists?  Try 
accordionists.  These 
'clarinet  players’ 
never  squeak!" 


"OnI>  4  cornets  avail> 
able.  Drafted  accordions 
to  reinforce  melody 
part,  shifted  later  to 
oboe  and  bassoon." 


season. 


"Accordions  helped 
us  to  establish  a  firmer 
and  sounder  f>itch 
level.” 


"If  1st  oboist  fails  to 
appear,  or  baritone 
player  gets  split  lip,  or 
clarinetist  gets  sick, 
tvhy  don’t  you  try 
accordions!" 


"Accordion  has  fine 
facility  for  blending,  a 
fact  not  too  svell  knosvn 
or  utilized." 


1 

"Achieved  a  blend 
and  power  in  the  reed  I 
section  that  was 
unusual  in  football 


Wherever  you  go,  your  accor* 
dion  goes  with  you  to  bring 
pleasure  to  others  and  popular, 
ity  to  you. 


No  need  to  stop  playing  because 
there’s  no  orchestra  to  play  in. 
Accordionists  carry  their  own 
accompaniment,  with  full  or« 
chestra  effects. 


MUSIC  DIRECTORS!  LOOK  WHAT  HAPPENS  WHEN  YOU 
biSCOVER  THE  POTENTIALS  OF  THE  ACCORDtON 


School _ 

Address. 


Address _ 

City,  Zone,  State 


Nothing  theoretical  about  these  experiences.  They're  direct  quotes 
from  "School  Musician"  articles  by  progressive  school  music  men. 
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When  you  open  your  mind  to  the  accordion,  you  open  the  door  to  fuller,  richer  performance,  and  at 
the  same  time  give  long  overdue  recognition  to  the  most  popular  and  versatile  of  all  portable  musical 
instruments  —  instruments  that  turn  your  training  into  a  LIFETIME  of  musical  expression.  Get  the  facts! 
Send  the  coupon  for  Frontalini’s  challenging  booklet,  "The  Place  of  the  Accordion  in  School  Music.” 


Throughout  your  life  you  hold  the 
power  to  turn  ordinary  gatherings 
into  gala  events! 
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SCHOOL  MUSICIANS!  THINK  BEFORE  YOU  CHOOSE 


Select  the  instrument  that  gives  you  fun  and  popularity  throughout  your  life, 
not  just  during  school  years.  Only  the  accordion  gives  you  all  these  advantages: 


T 


From 

Trumpet 


Sousaphone! 


a  second  and  the  smooth  quality  v.ill 
be  somewhat  destroyed.  The  siur 
should  result  from  the  proper  use  of 
the  lips  in  contracting  them  wl.en 
slurring  upward  and  relaxing  them 
when  slurring  downward.  Do  not 
shove  or  push  into  the  next  note  by  a 
sudden  change  of  the  breath  pressure 
but  glide  smoothly. 

(2)  Enunciate  "aa-ee”  on  the  up¬ 
ward  slurs  and  "ee-aa"  on  downward 
slurs.  In  this  way  the  tongue  helps  by 
arching  upward  in  the  middle  and 
creating  a  smaller  air  passage  but  this 
should  not  be  overdone  so  as  to  choke 
the  resonance  of  the  upper  note.  In 
slurring  downward,  the  tongue  lays 
flatter  and  the  opposite  effect  is 
achieved. 

(3)  Roll  in  the  red  portion  of  the 
lips  very  slightly  as  the  tips  of  the 
fingers  would  in  picking  up  a  needle. 
This  should  not  be  overdone,  but 
should  act  as  an  aid  in  helping  close 
the  lips  and  shorten  the  vibrations 
when  slurring  upward. 

(4)  Close  the  opening  in  the  lips 
by  pressing  the  lips  tighter  against  each 
other  when  slurring  upward  and  roll 
them  outward  and  open  them  as  in 
saying  "O”  or  "A”  when  slurring 
downward.  When  slurring  to  an  ex- 

(Turn  to  page  ^2) 


By  B.  H.  Walker 


Valve  Instrument  Legato  Playing 

The  players  of  cornet,  trumpet, 
french  horn,  baritone  and  tuba  have 
found  that  at  least  one  section  of 
almost  every  serious  band  or  orchestra 
selection,  as  well  as  solos  for  these 
instruments,  is  of  a  slow,  song-like 
character  and  should  be  played  in  a 
smooth,  connected  manner  known  as 
"legato"  playing.  One  of  the  most 
beautiful  traits  of  a  brass  instrument 
is  its  ability  to  sing  and  it  is  legato 
playing  that  makes  it  seem  to  sing. 
The  Italian  word  "legato”  means 
bound  together.  Two  or  more  notes 
bound  together  by  a  curv'ed  line  are 
played  slurred  and  a  legato  passage 
is  one  in  which  all,  or  most  of  the 
notes  are  slurred  together.  The  study 
of  legato  playing  for  valve  instruments 
of  the  brass  family  includes  two  ar- 


S«nd  all  qwMtioni  dirocl  to  k.  H.  Wolkor, 
Diractor  of  Music,  Goffnoy  High  School, 
Coffnoy,  South  Carolina. 


tistic  phases — (1)  slurring  and  (2) 
legato  tonguing. 

The  Slur 

When  two  or  more  notes  are  bound 
together  by  a  curved  line,  the  first 
note  played  after  taking  a  breath  should 
be  attacked  with  the  tongue  in  order 
to  start  the  lips  vibrating,  but  the  fol¬ 
lowing  notes  may  be  slurred  by  merely 
continuing  the  flow  of  breath  and 
changing  valves.  To  aid  in  the  smooth¬ 
ness  of  this  transaction: 

(1)  Keep  the  lips  vibrating  be¬ 
tween  notes.  If  the  vibration  of  the 
lips  stops,  even  for  an  instant,  during 
the  change  from  one  note  to  the  other, 
the  sound  will  break  for  a  fraction  of 


THE  MOST  CX)MPLETE  SELECTION 
OF  STUDENT  BRASSES  AVAILABLE 


Profetnonal  performance  for  the  student 
purse!  World  famous  Besson  quality... 
exclusive  Besson  features  . . .  long-life 
Besson  dependability ...  all  combined  in 
a  complete  range  of  Ixaaaes. 


460  West  34th  Street;  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

1 100  Broedway,  San  Antonio  6,  Texas 
Canadimn  DUrtributon: 

BOOSEY  h  HAWKBS  (Canada)  LTD.,  Toronto,  Canada 
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^The  fella  with  the  lowcut  bangs 
and  the  High  Kickin’ 
IHOLTON)  Cornet”  ^ 
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Ish  Kabibble,  after  15  years  with 


Kay  Kyser,  and  now  on  his  own  with 


record  for  length  of  stay  at  the 


Hotel  Fremont,  Las  Vegas. 


The  group  is  famous  for  “comedy, 


songs,  stories  —  plus  terrific 


trumpet’ 


Ith  KabibbI*  and  th«  Shy  Guys,  whose 
sparkling  and  spontaneous  entertain¬ 
ment  is  winning  increasing  acclaim 
from,  coost  to  coast  —  from  New  York, 
Chicago,  St.  Louis,  to  las  Vegas,  and 
points  north  and  south. 

On  November  16,  the  "Shy  Guys" 
moved  from  the  Fremont  to  the  Seven 
Seas  in  Omaha,  then  on  December  24 
St.  Louis  sow  them  again  at  the  Con¬ 
gress  Hotel. 


Frank  HOLTON  &  Co 


Elkhern,  Wisconsin 


326  N.  Church  Street 
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Contest  Time 

Once  again  it  is  time  to  consider 
those  solos  that  might  be  appropriate 
for  the  contest.  An  important  principle 
must  be  observed  here.  Solos  must  be 
chosen  in  light  of  the  student’s  ability 
level.  It  is  WRONG  to  choose  a  solo 
that  is  too  difficult  for  a  student  but 
equally  wrong  to  choose  one  that  is  too 
easy.  The  suitable  solo  is  one  that 
offers  stimulus,  a  certain  amount  of 
challenge,  and  opportunities  for  tech¬ 
nique,  phrasing,  and  interpretation. 
Some  directors  erroneously  think  that 
the  clarinet  repertoire  may  be  summed 
up  in  the  Weber  Concertino,  Mozart 
Concerto  or  Brahms  Sonatas.  As  im¬ 
portant  and  w'onderful  as  these  works 
are  they  do  not  meet  the  needs  of  a 
great  number  of  students. 

State  contest  lists  are  sometimes  mis¬ 
leading.  It  is  not  unusual  to  find  solos 


S*nd  all  quMtiont  dlroct  to  David 
Kaplan,  Intiructor  of  Woodwind  Intlrw- 
monh,  Wott  Tosos  Stoto  Colloga,  Can¬ 
yon,  Toxot. 

out  of  place,  that  is,  an  easy  one  in  the 
difficult  listing  with  a  medium  one  in 
the  easy  listing.  For  instance,  the  two 
splendid  arrangements  of  Bellison,  Di¬ 
vertimento  in  B[j  and  F  (Ricordi), 
were  badly  misplaced  on  one  state  list. 
The  B|j  is  obviously  easier  with  very 
little  technique  while  the  F  has  some 
fast  technique.  Yet  the  B[j  Divertimen¬ 
to  was  placed  in  the  medium  category 
while  the  F  remains  in  the  easy  list. 
Such  a  mistake  is  incredible  but  un¬ 
fortunately  not  isolated  today. 

Directors  must  personally  examine 
the  music.  Lists  are  helpful  to  the 
extent  that  they  show  what  exists  and 
where  to  get  it.  In  the  last  analysis  it 
is  the  director  who  must  consider  the 


solos  in  light  of  his  student's  abii  ’^y. 

Here  are  a  number  of  suggestic  is, 

some  new  some  old,  in  the  varic>us 

gradings. 

Grtule  I II 

Little  Serenade  -  Purcell  (Worley), 
Jack  Spratt. 

Vielle  Chanson  -  Clerisse,  Wahr  (Stub- 
bins  Coll.  Vol.  2). 

Suite  Miniature  -  Gretchaninoff,  Ru- 
bank.  Several  possibilities  such  as 
Fanfare,  Song  of  Dawn. 

Se\'en  Melodic  Pieces  -  edited  by  David 
Weber,  Leeds  (includes  Grade  I, 
II  and  III  numbers). 

Mt.  Vernon  Minuet  -  Langenus,  Carl 
Fischer. 

Sonatine  -  Weinberger,  Carl  Fischer. 

Air  -  Phillips,  Associated. 

Grade  III 

Air  &  Courante  -  Lully  (Kaplan),  Jack 
Spratt. 

Promenade  -  Clerisse,  Andraud. 

Minuetto  •  Loeillet  (Kaplan),  Jack 
Spratt. 

Little  Concerto  -  Collis,  Hansen. 

Aria  &  Preso  •  Aubert  (Wain),  Kjos. 
(Grade  3+) 

Divertimento  •  Mozart  (Bellison),  Ri¬ 
cordi. 

Trois  Petites  Contes  -  Desportes,  Wahr 
(Stubbins  Coll.  Vol.  1). 

(Turn  to  page  4fi) 


■  Ikhart,  Indiana 


Lin  to  nation 


, ,  .M  new  word  that  spells  improved  performance! 


With  professional  musicians  the  name  LINTON  has  become 
synonymous  with  intonation  . . .  and  for  good  reason!  Aside  from  pro¬ 
ducing  the  correct  tone  . . .  producing  it  in  tune  is  most  important 
. . .  and  with  Linton  Woodwinds  this  becomes  f>ossible. 

Flawless  interpretation  in  all  other  respects  is  necessary,  but  without 
perfect  intonation,  the  musician  can  never  perform  to  perfection. 
LINTON  Prestige  Woodwinds  arc  all  blown  and  tested  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  Mr.  Jack  Linton,  President  of  the  Linton  Company. 

Although  every  point  of  performance  is  checked  carefully  . . . 

intonation  is  given  prime  consideration  I 


"Covering  the 
woodwind  field" 


An  instrument  as  perfectly  in  tune  with  itself  as  superior  craftsmanship  can 

make  it _ when  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  beginner,  advanced  student  or  professional 

means  more  time  available  for  solving  other  problems  encountered  on  the  way  to 
better  musicianship.  You  have  this  advantage  with  LINTON. 


Manufacturing  Company 


irmTon 
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SURE  GLAD  THE  BAND  DIRECTOR 
TOLD  US  ABOUT 


CoUcSAt 


(Made  by  Martin  Freres) 


When  Johnny  seems  to  be  ready  for  a  clarinet  of  his 
own,  you  can  recommend  Coudet  with  confidence 
.  .  .  because  his  parents  will  be  sure  to  hear  the 
difference  —  immediately. 


Parents  respect  your  judgment.  With  Coudet, 
your  students  will  put  in  more  practice  time,  your 
rehearsals  will  be  more  productive,  your  efforts  will 
win  the  recognition  they  deserve. 


So  why  do  it  the  hard  way?  Make  your  job 
easier.  When  students  are  ready  for  the  important  step 
forward,  tell  their  parents  about  Coudet. 

Your  Coudet  dealer  is  always  ready  to  cooperate. 


Coudet  Grenadilla  Wood  Clarinet  Outfit, 

complete  with  accessories  and  case . 

Coudet  “International”  Grenadilla  Wood 

Clarinet  Outfit  . 

Available  in  Key  of  Bb  or  Eb. 


MUSIC  EDUCATORS! 

Ask  for  free  Martin  Freres  Clarinet  Fingering  Chart, 
with  exercises  for  development  of  tone  and 
embouchure.  No  obligation,  of  course. 


LaMonte  ^ 
Coudet  •  Jean  Martin 
'».,.„^Martin  Freres 


MARTIN  FRERES  WOODWINDS 


Buegeleisen  &  Jacobson,  Inc. —  5  Union  Square,  New'  York  3,  N.  Y. 
In  Canada:  720  Bathurst  Street,  Toronto  4,  Ontario 
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Why  Solo? 


By  Forrest  J.  Baird 


As  music  teachers,  how  far  should 
we  go  in  encouraging  students  to  de¬ 
velop  a  high  degree  of  competence  as 
soloists  on  their  chosen  instruments? 
Can  we  justify,  within  the  framework 
of  our  objectives,  the  long,  tedious 
hours  of  study  and  work  that  must  be 
put  into  the  perfection  and  memoriza¬ 
tion  of  an  instrumental  solo  for  public 
performance? 

I  teach  brass  instruments  at  San  Jose 
State  College  in  California  where  stu¬ 
dents  are  required  to  study  their  major 
instrument  and  play  and  pass  a  solo 
audition  every  year  that  they  are  en¬ 
rolled  in  the  music  department.  Year 
after  year  students  pose  the  same 
questions  and  give  the  same  arguments 
against  this  requirement.  Entering  stu¬ 
dents  protest  that  they  know  enough 
about  their  instrument  to  teach  it  suc¬ 
cessfully  in  schools.  They  can  see  no 
reason  for  spending  more  time  to 
develop  greater  competence  as  per¬ 
formers.  Some  students  have  serious 
mental  blocks  about  this  and  put  up 
quite  a  resistance  to  learning! 

—  Against  — 

A  study  was  made  in  which  sixty-one 
music  teachers  graduated  from  San  Jose 
State  College  during  the  years  1949- 
1953  and  the  college  music  faculty 
rated  the  importance  to  a  music  teacher 
of  forty-eight  skills  or  competences 
that  the  college  curriculum  is  trying  to 
develop.  The  study  revealed  a  signifi¬ 
cant  difference  between  the  attitudes 
of  students  and  faculty  on  the  need 
for  playing  competence  and  on  the  way 
this  competence  can  best  be  developed. 
In  the  judgment  of  graduates,  out¬ 


standing  ability  as  a  soloist  ranked 
thirty-fourth  of  a  possible  forty-eight 
skills,  while  in  the  judgment  of  the 
faculty  at  the  college  this  skill  was 
eighteenth  of  the  possible  forty-eight 
skills. 

Yet  knowledge  of  standard  solo  lit¬ 
erature  was  judged  by  graduates  to  be 
of  enough  importance  to  rank  in  twen¬ 
ty-seventh  place  while  in  the  judgment 
of  the  college  music  faculty  this  skill 
was  thirty-fourth  of  the  forty-eight 
possible  competences  listed. 

Graduates  and  faculty  were  closely 
agreed  on  the  need  for  music  teachers 
to  have  outstanding  ability  as  ensemble 
performers  in  at  least  one  area  of 
music.  This  competence  w’as  judged  to 
be  fourteenth  by  graduates  and  twelfth 
by  the  faculty  in  relation  to  the  other 
forty-eight  competences  listed. 

These  persons  were  also  asked  for 
comments  on  the  requirements  that  the 
curriculum  makes  upon  students.  Here 
are  some  typical  statements  about  solo 
performance: 

( 1 )  It  is  more  important  to  be  well 
acquainted  with  several  different  areas 
of  music  than  it  is  to  be  an  outstanding 
soloist  in  one  area.  A  real  teacher,  not 
an  artist,  can  understand  the  average 
child's  problems  and  give  him  the  en¬ 
couragement  and  incentive  to  study 
further.  Artists  often  frustrate  stu¬ 
dents;  therby  defeating  the  purpose  of 
music  education. 

(2)  I  have  yet  to  be  shown  why  it 
is  important  for  a  teacher  to  have  out¬ 
standing  ability  as  a  soloist.  It  helps 
but  is  not  necessary.  Desirable,  yes,  but 
not  so  necessary  as  we  were  given  to 


understand ! 

(3)  There  was  too  much  stress  on 
solo  performance — a  teachers  college  is 
not  a  conservatory  of  music.  More 
stress  should  be  placed  on  instrument 
playing  in  ensemble  groups. 

One  member  of  the  faculty  wrote: 

One  of  the  weaknesses  of  our  pro¬ 
gram  is  that  the  student  pursues  skill 
in  one  performing  medium  (instru¬ 
ment  or  voice)  for  four  years,  and 
then  in  the  teaching  field  concentrates 
by  necessity  on  conducting  as  a  per¬ 
forming  media. 

In  face  of  this  sentiment  against  an 
emphasis  on  solo  work,  how  can  we 
refute  arguments  put  forth  against  the 
development  of  high  competence  in 
this  specialized  skill?  Some  further 
arguments  generally  presented  against 
solo  work  are: 

1.  Solo  work  stresses  individual 
rather  than  group  achievement.  Music 
should  be  a  cooperative  enterprise  with 
per^le  working  together  for  a  common 
cause  rather  than  for  the  agrandize- 
ment  of  an  individual. 

2.  Solo  playing  stresses  facility  in¬ 
stead  of  the  development  of  complete 
musical  competence.  Individuals  be¬ 
come  enamored  with  "how  many”  in¬ 
stead  of  "how  well.” 

3.  The  time  spent  studying  and 
memorizing  a  solo  could  put  to 
better  use  in  systematized  practice  or 
in  ensemble  playing. 

—  For  — 

Here  are  some  arguments  on  the 
other  side  of  this  debate: 

1.  Solo  work  is  the  most  effective 
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mo:  vation  for  practice.  The  need  for 
recc  ;nition,  the  need  to  impress  others 
favcrably,  the  involvement  of  the  in- 
divi-'.ual.in  a  completely  personalized 
exp  2ssion  make  solo  playing  a  vital, 
wor  'iwhile,  and  attainable  goal  for 
mo>'  of  our  students. 

2  If  properly  supervised  and  bal¬ 
ance!  with  other  practice  and  ensemble 
expedience,  solo  playing  is  the  finest 
raca.'.s  of  developing  complete  mastery 
of  an  instrument.  Most  of  us  will  agree 
that  musical  expression  is  completely 
dependent  upon  technical  proficiency; 
the  individual  has  no  possibilities  as 
an  artistic  performer  until  he  has  faci¬ 
lity  enough  to  be  in  complete  control 
of  his  media  of  communication. 

3.  Solo  work  develops  endurance 
and  range  far  beyond  the  limits  de¬ 
manded  by  the  usual  routine  of  en¬ 
semble  playing.  This  calls  for  emphasis 
upon  correct  methods  and  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  best  possible  playing  habits. 

4.  Solo  work  may  establish  self-con¬ 
fidence  and  self-reliance.  Performers 
who  can  play  a  solo  should  have  no 
trouble  carrying  a  part  in  an  ensemble; 
they  are  not  easily  unnerved  or  flus¬ 
tered  by  public  performance  or  by  the 
mis-cues  of  others  in  the  group. 

Most  teachers  are  working  for  a 
balance  between  the  two  extremes  pre¬ 
sented  here.  They  know'  that  it  is 
absolutely  essential  that  the  playing 
skills,  the  facilities,  and  the  ability  to 
read  music  with  fluency  be  developed 
to  the  fullest  degree  if  the  musical 
experiences  we  provide  for  our  stu¬ 
dents  are  to  carry  over  into  their  recre¬ 
ational  or  avocational  life.  Have  you 
ever  tried  to  play  chamber  music  with 
people  who  couldn’t  read  music.’  One 
player  who  doesn’t  carry*  his  part  leaves 
the  others  helpless. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  play  in  an 
orchestra  of  about  seventy  men  who 
learned  to  play  well  during  their  school 
years.  During  vacation  periods  they 
may  not  touch  their  instruments  for 
two  or  three  months  at  a  time.  Even 
during  the  regular  season  of  the  group, 
they  may  not  play  from  one  rehearsal 
to  the  next,  but  because  correct  habits 
were  developed  at  one  time  or  another 
I  during  their  lives,  they  play  their  in- 
1  struments  with  authority.  All  of  the 
I  good  habits  formed  years  ago  have 
I  retained. 

I  On  the  opposite  side,  we  all  know 
persons  who  ’’dabbled”  in  music  at 
some  time  but  no  longer  participate  in 
musical  activities  because  correct  habits 
and  skills  were  never  developed  to  the 
degree  that  these  persons  became  self- 
sustaining,  self-sufficient  musical  per¬ 
formers. 

For  a  prosfjective  music  teacher,  solo 
playing  and  complete  mastery  of  his 


instrument  are  musts.  These  are  his 
contact  with  the  literature  for  his  in¬ 
strument,  his  best  means  of  gaining 
prestige  in  his  school  community,  and 
in  gaining  the  respect  of  his  students 
when  he  is  placed  in  teaching.  His  abil¬ 
ity  to  demonstrate  a  technique,  to  play 
a  musical  passage  or  selection  with 
authority  will  do  more  for  him  than  a 
thousand  words  or  a  dozen  letters  of 
recommendation  from  his  friends. 

Most  music  teachers  declare  that 
their  ultimate  goal  is  to  develop  good 
ensemble  players  and  good  ensembles, 
yet  at  the  same  time  help  the  individual 
students  develop  as  persons  and  as  mu¬ 
sicians.  I  submit  that  one  of  the  best 
ways  to  do  this  and  to  keep  them  play¬ 
ing  long  after  they  have  left  school  is 
to  develop  correct  playing  habits 
through  solo  work. 

Editor’s  Note . . .  Comments  received 
from  directors  on  this  feature  article 
will  be  published  in  a  future  issue  of 
THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN.  Address  all 
correspondence  to  Forrest  L.  McAllis¬ 
ter,  Editor  and  Publisher,  the  school 
MUSICIAN,  4  East  Clinton  Street,  Joliet, 
Illinois. 

The  End 

Keyboard  Experience  News 


By  Marion  S.  Igbart 
American  MumIc  Cenfarmnea 
337  So.  Michigan  Ava. 
Chicago  4,  lllinoh 


We  reported  in  this  column  that 
many  teacher-training  institutions  in 
Texas  are  including  keyboard  experi¬ 
ence  as  a  part  of  the  classroom  teacher’s 
training  in  music.  I  had  occasion  to 
visit  Southern  Methodist  University  in 
Dallas,  Texas  recently,  finding  a  fine 
keyboard  program  in  progress.  In  fact, 
I  was  told  that  applied  music  majors 
have  been  expos^  to  this  phase  of 
music  education  and  have  been  most 
grateful  for  a  review  of  the  fundamen¬ 
tals  that  are  included.  Many  fine  musi¬ 
cians  need  this  type  of  review,  for 
sometimes  they  become  so  engrossed 
in  the  skill  of  playing  that  the  funda¬ 
mental  understanding  of  music  is  quite 
vague  in  their  minds. 

It  was  also  my  pleasure  to  visit  the 
University  of  Texas  in  Austin  where 
my  good  friend  Charlotte  DuBois  is 
continuing  her  excellent  work  in  group 
instruction  on  the  piano  and  keyboard 
experience.  Miss  DuBois  has  been  a 
pioneer  in  this  field,  so  it  was  interest¬ 
ing  to  see  the  work  she  is  doing  with 
education  majors  to  help  them  become 
familiar  with  the  piano  for  their  train¬ 
ing  in  classroom  music. 

At  the  North  Dakota  State  Educa¬ 


tion  Association  Convention  and  the 
Oklahoma  State  Education  Association 
Convention,  the  music  sections  had  a 
session  concentrating  on  the  keyboard 
experience  program.  Music  specialists 
in  general  are  in  accord  that  the  class¬ 
room  teacher  is  able  to  make  effective 
use  of  the  piano  when  she  has  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  her  own  music,  and 
there  are  more  and  more  workshops 
being  held  for  teachers  to  acquaint 
them  with  some  functional  keyboard 
knowledge. 

Mr.  Charles  Cunning  and  Mr.  A.  H. 
Long  were  most  gracious  hosts  when 
I  had  the  honor  to  visit  their  Ponca 
City,  Oklahoma  school  music  program. 
Keyboard  experience  has  been  a  part 
of  their  program  for  at  least  three 
years.  The  children  from  the  third 
grade  on  up  make  use  of  the  keyboard 
along  with  the  bells  and  autoharp  with 
considerable  skill.  The  teachers  said 
that  the  children  are  reading  with 
greater  skill,  and  they  recognize  defi¬ 
nite  improvement  of  the  uncertain 
singers.  Mr.  Long  stated  that  the  key¬ 
board  experience  program  has  its  posi¬ 
tive  effects  in  the  instrumental  pro¬ 
gram,  for  the  children  come  to  him 
with  a  greater  musical  understanding 
than  ever  before. 

ACCORDION  BRIEFS 


By  Lari  Holzhauer 
Executive  Secretary 
Accordion  Teachers’  Guild,  Inc. 
R4,  Box  306,  Traverse  City 
Michigan 


Anthony  Galla-Rini,  foremost  accor¬ 
dion  artist,  teacher  and  arranger,  has 
returned  to  Los  Angeles,  California, 
after  spending  a  year  in  Minneapolis. 
He  was  formerly  a  faculty  member  of 
Occidental  College,  Los  Angeles,  and 
the  Los  Angeles  Conservatory  of  Music 
and  Arts.  It  is  hoped  he  will  again 
become  a  member  of  the  faculty  of 
these  schools.  Galla-Rini’s  future  ad¬ 
dress  will  be  627  EasJ  Colorado  St., 
Glendale  5,  California. 

During  a  recent  visit  to  Louisville, 
Kentucky  the  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  Accordion  Teachers’  Guild,  Lan 
Holzhauer,  discussed  plans  with  the 
members  there  and  it  is  planned  that 
a  Kentucky  State  Chapter  of  the  ATG 
will  be  organized  in  January  or  Feb¬ 
ruary. 

Plans  are  also  being  made  in  Fort 
Worth,  Texas,  by  the  ATG  members 
there  for  the  formation  of  a  Fort 
Worth  Chapter  early  in  1937.  Fort 
Worth  has  organized  an  Accordion 
(Turn  to  page  49) 
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Some  General  Hints  On — 
“How  To  Practice” 


By  Robert  Egner 


Many  students  fail  to  develop  com¬ 
petent  performing  ability  because  they 
apparently  do  not  know  how  to  prac¬ 
tice.  The  importance  of  learning  this 
lesson  early  can  hardly  be  overempha¬ 
sized.  We  have  all  heard  the  famous 
dictum  that  a  half  hour  of  the  right 
kind  of  practice  is  worth  more  than 
weeks  of  the  wrong  kind,  but  exactly 
what  is  involved  in  the  "right  kind”  of 
practice.^ 

It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  a  stu¬ 
dent  must  practice  "long  tones,”  scales, 
arpeggios,  etc.,  daily  for  an  hour  or 
longer,  nor  is  it  enough  to  emphasize 
that  he  should  practice  slowly  and 
conscientiously.  The  student  must  be 
taught,  more  precisely,  how  to  attack 
each  problem  of  performance  in  such 
a  way  that  desirable  objectives  can  be 
achieved  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 
When  a  student  can  see  jor  himself 
that  certain  ways  of  practicing  actually 
do  improve  his  playing,  he  is  more 
likely  to  take  such  suggestions  seri¬ 
ously.  I  shall  outline  some  of  the  more 
important  problems  that  a  student 
usually  faces  in  practicing.  In  the  brief 
discussion  that  follows  these  problems 
will  be  considered  in  general  terms 
with  no  specific  reference  to  any  one 
instrument. 

Assuming  that  a  student  has  an  aver¬ 
age  "ear”  for  music  and  that  he  has  an 
acceptable  instrument  to  play,  he  can 
develop  a  reasonably  go^  tone  and 
"play  in  tune”  if  he  forms  the  habit 
of  critical  listening.  One  should  learn 
to  listen  carefully  to  every  tone  pro¬ 
duced  for  quality  and  accuracy  of  pitch. 
A  few  minutes  of  special  practice  each 
day  on  this  problem  is  of  great  value. 


but  much  is  lost,  however,  if  the  stu¬ 
dent  fails  to  observe  the  necessity  of 
careful  listening  all  the  time.  One 
method  of  working  toward  this  objec¬ 
tive  is  to  play  very  slowly,  octaves, 
fifths,  fourths,  etc.  and  to  check  these 
intervals  with  a  well  tuned  piano  for 
accuracy  of  pitch.  The  quality  of  tone 
can  be  greatly  improved  in  practicing 
"long  tones”  by  thinking  in  terms  of 
clearness  of  sound  and  "straight  lines.” 
No  tone  should  ever  give  the  impres¬ 
sion  of  wavering  but  should  give  the 
listener  the  feeling  of  straight  lines. 

Another  problem  that  is  very  im¬ 
portant  and  should  be  given  consider¬ 
able  attention  is  rhythmic  accuracy. 
Many  students  can  not  sight  read  music 
very  rapidly  because  they  apparently 
have  not  learned  to  memorize  the 
"feel”  of  common  rhythmic  patterns. 
No  matter  how  well  one  can  read  "the 
notes,”  he  must  be, able  to  sense  their 
rhythmic  sound.  I  have  found  that  if 
the  student  can  play  or  sing  about 
fifteen  of  the  most  common  rhythmic 
patterns  accurately,  new  combinations 
of  tones  using  these  same  rhythms 
(such  as  one  finds  in  sight  reading) 
present  no  special  difficulty.  One  meth¬ 
od  of  acquiring  the  "feel”  of  rhythmic 
patterns  is  to  spend  about  five  minutes 
each  practice  period  in  playing  the 
more  common  rhythms  on  one  single 
note.  The  student  who  has  acquired 
this  ability  to  sense  rhythms  wilt  find 
sight  reading  much  easier  than  the  one 
who  has  to  stop  playing  in  almost  every 
measure  because  he  does  not  know  how 
the  "piece  should  go.” 

Still  another  problem  that  most  stu¬ 
dents  find  difficult  is  how  to  practice 


Robert  Egnor 


technical  passages.  The  problem  is 
essentially  how  to  get  the  desired  re¬ 
sults  with  a  minimum  amount  of  time. 
For  example,  in  a  long  scale  passage 
or  an  arpeggio  one  can  practice  the 
notes  slowly  again  and  again  and  ac¬ 
complish  very  little  unless  a  more  spe¬ 
cific  method  of  practicing  is  devised. 
One  way  of  attacking  this  particular 
problem  is  to  play  in  slow  temp>o  and 
slightly  accent  the  notes  on  each  beat. 
More  specific  directions  are  needed, 
however,  than  merely  to  (1)  play  in 
tempo  and  (2)  accent  the  first  note  of 
each  count.  ITie  particular  notes  in  a 
running  passage  that  are  "missed” 
should  be  given  special  attention.  If  a 
running  scale  is  rhythmically  divided 
into  four  notes  to  the  beat,  for  instance, 
then  whatever  notes  are  fumbled  can 
be  "cleaned  up”  by  starting  four  notes 
below  the  one  giving  trouble  and  end¬ 
ing  with  an  accent  on  this  latter  note. 
A  few  times  repetition  of  a  passage 
using  this  method  makes  an  almost 
incredible  improvement  in  technical 
facility. 

If  the  student  is  given  special  in¬ 
struction  in  techniques  of  attacking 
problems  he  can  accomplish  consider¬ 
ably  more  than  if  he  is  encouraged  to 
spend  time  merely  "practicing.”  De¬ 
sirable  objectives  are  not  achieved  by 
any  "hit  or  miss”  method  but  only  by 
careful  analysis  of  specific  problems  to 
be  solved.  It  is  a  mistake,  of  course, 
to  assume  that  there  is  only  one  way 
to  practice  and  all  others  are  wrong. 
Any  method  that  does  help  the  student 
make  progress  is,  in  the  last  analysis, 
an  appropriate  method  and  should  be 
used. 
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This  Community  Wanted  a  90-piece  Symphony !...  and  got  it! 
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University- Community  Symphony 


By  Alta  M.  Carvajal 


"The  pupils  in  my  orchestra  are  the 
cream  of  University  musicians.  They 
play  the  classics;  they  play  them  well. 
Yet,  so  rarely  are  their  concerts  heard 
by  an  off  campus  audience.  What  can 
be  done  about  it?”  Thus  mused  Edward 
C.  Tritt,  professor  of  music  education, 
in  his  omce  at  the  University  of  Red¬ 
lands  one  afternoon  six  years  ago. 

Redlands,  a  town  of  some  22,000 
residents  in  southern  California,  is  the 
home  of  many  retired  business  and 
professional  people.  Vocational  retire¬ 
ment  does  not  mean  mental  retirement, 
nor  a  lessening  of  recreation  and  avoca¬ 
tion  interests,  further  meditated  Pro¬ 
fessor  Tritt. 

Believing  that  retired  musicians, 
both  professional  and  quasi-profes¬ 
sional,  would  find  ensemble  playing 
with  university  students  inspiring  and 
rewarding.  Professor  Tritt  conceived 
the  idea  of  taking  the  campus  to  the 
community,  as  it  were.  Through  news¬ 
papers  and  circulars  he  invited  quali¬ 
fied  adult  instrumentalists  in  the  town 
and  surrounding  communities  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  a  university-community 
instrumental  ensemble.  The  response 
was  gratifying;  and  the  University- 
Community  Symphony  Orchestra  was 
brought  into  being.* 

From  an  ensemble  of  40  university 
students,  the  re-organized  University- 
Community  Symphony  Orchestra 
expanded  to  90  musicians,  representing 
a  well-balanced  symphony  of  full 
instrumentation.  The  enthusiasm  of  the 
adults  gave  inspiration  to  the  students, 
and  the  performances  gained  a  sensi¬ 


tivity  and  maturity  not  possible  through 
technical  skill  alone. 

"We  have  members  who  formerly 
were  ass<xiated  with  the  Boston  Sym¬ 
phony,  North  Carolina  State  Sym- 


Edward  C.  Tritt,  Diractor-Foundar,  of 
tha  Univarsity-Community  Symphony 
Orchastro  of  tha  Univarsity  of  Radlonds. 


phony,  Rochester  Philharmonic,  Min¬ 
neapolis  Symphony,  and  Hollywood 
Studios  to  mention  only  a  few,”  said 
Professor  Tritt. 

With  his  re-organized  and  enlarged 
ensemble.  Professor  Tritt  expanded  the 


repertoire  to  include  more  American 
music  by  contemporary  composers. 
Although  the  curriculum  is  based  on 
the  classics,  Redlands  has  long  been 
known  as  a  friend  of  the  contemporary 
American  composer;  and  at  least  one 
American  composer  is  represented  on 
the  majority  of  concerts  given  by  the 
School  of  Music. 

With  his  ensemble  including  adult 
personnel  representing  twelve  commu¬ 
nities  within  a  sixty-hve  mile  radius, 
he  found  neophyte  composers  in  these 
communities  without  an  outlet  for  their 
creative  works.  To  these  people  he  has 
given  help  and  encouragement  to  fur¬ 
ther  develope  their  creative  skill. 

The  University-Community  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra  has  given  a  total  of 
nine  premiere  performances  during  its 
short  period  of  existence.  Perhaps  the 
most  outstanding  was  in  the  spring  of 
19^5  when  in  conjunction  with  the 
Vine  Street  Musical  .Workshop  of 
Hollywood  it  gave  the  premieres  of 
"Mississippi  Suite,”  by  Charles  K. 
Hoag,  and  the  revised  "Symphony 
No.  1”  by  Wayne  R.  Bohrnstedt,  be¬ 
fore  an  audience  of  1600. 

Whereas  five  years  ago  Professor 
Tritt  felt  it  a  real  accomplishment  to 
provide  composers  in  the  San  Ber¬ 
nardino  valley  with  an  outlet  for  per¬ 
formance  of  their  creative  orchestral 
works,  the  area  has  now  expanded  to 
national  scope.  No  one  can  accurately 
judge  the  cultural  influence  that  this 
group  has  in  this  area  where  all  citizens 
are  privileged  to  hear  good  symphonic 
music  free  of  charge. 

The  End 
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Minimum  Expenditure  of  the  Directors  Time  for 


Maximum  Solo  and  Ensemble 


By  Gladys  Stone  Wright 


One  of  the  soundest  ways  to  build 
better  bands  is  by  motivating  the  indi¬ 
vidual  players  to  become  more  profici¬ 
ent  performers.  An  excellent  motivat¬ 
ing  force  for  the  improvement  of  the 
individual  performer  is  participation  in 
the  Solo  and  Ensemble  Contest.  Where 
maximum  solo  and  ensemble  contest 
participation  by  members  of  the  band 
is  obtained,  a  marked  improvement  in 
the  band’s  ensemble  performance  will 
invariably  result. 

The  preparation  of  students  for  solo 
and  ensemble  performance  can  con¬ 
sume  a  considerable  amount  of  the  di¬ 
rector’s  time.  However,  careful  routin¬ 
ing  and  close  supervision  of  the  details 
of  preparation  of  the  student  will  not 
only  reduce  the  amount  of  the  direc¬ 
tor’s  time  required,  but  will  also  make 
it  possible  for  more  students  to  parti¬ 
cipate  in  these  events. 

The  author  has  found  the  following 
procedures  to  be  helpful. 

Select  Music  Early 

The  student  should  select  the  solo 
at  least  six  weeks  prior  to  the  date  of 
the  contest  or  performance.  A  poorly 
prepared  .solo  wastes  the  time  of  both 
the  performer  and  the  audience.  The 
solo  can  be  selected  either  from  the 
school’s  solo-ensemble  library  or  from 
a  selection  of  music  obtained  on  ap¬ 
proval  from  a  music  dealer.  Even 
though  the  music  may  be  in  the  school 
library,  the  student  should  purchase  his 
own  copy  for  use  at  the  performance. 
If  the  student  is  studying  privately,  the 
private  teacher  may  help  select  the  solo, 
but  always  with  the  approval  of  the 
band  director. 


Arrange  for  Accompanist 

The  accompanist  should  be  assigned 
about  five  wedcs  before  the  contest. 
The  music  is  given  to  the  accompanist 
as  soon  as  possible.  It  is  a  good  idea 
for  the  director  to  do  no  accompanying 
since  this  requires  too  much  of  his  time 
and  makes  it  difficult  for  him  to  do 
other  preparatory  and  administrative 
work  necessary’  for  the  contest. 

A  list  of  accompanists,  approved  by 
the  director  and  selected  from  the 
available  and  adequate  pianists  in  the 
school  and  community,  can  be  main¬ 
tained  in  the  director’s  office.  The  stu¬ 
dent  selects  his  accompanist  from  this 
list. 

After  selecting  his  accompanist  the 
player  should  take  it  upon  himself  to 
make  a  personal  contact  with  the  ac¬ 
companist.  (This  is  a  good  time  to  get 
the  music  to  the  accompanist).  At 
least  three  and  not  more  than  six  re¬ 
hearsal  appointments  of  twenty  min¬ 
utes  to  an  hour  should  be  scheduled 
with  the  accompanist.  These  rehearsals 
should  be  distributed  over  a  period  of 
time  of  several  weeks  prior  to  the  date 
of  the  Solo  and  Ensemble  Contest. 
This  gives  all  of  a  given  accompanist’s 
players  adequate  attention  and  will  pre¬ 
vent  a  log-jam  of  last  minute  rehear¬ 
sals. 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  prac¬ 
tice  with  the  accompanist  is  not  parti¬ 
cularly  valuable  until  after  the  soloist 
has  learned  the  solo  part.  After  the 
solo  has  been  well  prepared,  putting 
it  together  with  the  accompanist  will 
not  take  a  great  deal  of  time.  This  is 
the  reason  that  rehearsal  time  with  the 


Participation 


accompanist  be  held  to  the  minimum 
required  for  good  performance.  The 
accompanist  will  appreciate  this  too ! 

Preparation  of  the  Music 

for  Rehearsal  ^ 

Number  the  measures  of  both  the  i 
piano  and  solo  parts  numerically  with 
a  soft  pencil.  This  will  enable  the  stu¬ 
dent  and  accompanist  to  rehearse  cer¬ 
tain  parts  of  the  solo  without  the  time  . 
consuming  task  of  counting  measmijs 
each  time.  Have  the  student  write  his  i 
name  and  the  name  of  the  school  in  j 
the  upper  right  hand  corner  of  the  i 
music.  The  music  is  now  prepared  for 
rehearsal  but  also  for  the  judge  at  j 
contest  time.  The  student  can  also  un¬ 
derline  the  dynamic  markings  with  red 
pencil  and  the  tempo  changes  with 
blue  pencil  for  greater  clarity. 

Teaching  the  Solo 

The  solo  should  be  introduced  to  the 
student  by  the  director  unless  the  stu¬ 
dent  is  studying  privately,  in  which 
case  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  director 
to  rehearse  with  the  student  during  the 
early  stages  of  preparation.  A  student 
not  studying  privately  should  have  a 
lesson  on  the  solo  within  a  week  after 
he  has  received  it.  This  will  get  the 
student  started  oft  on  the  right  foot 
and  with  several  additional  rehearsals  j 
with  the  director  before  the  recital  to : 
check  on  the  rhythm  problems,  finger¬ 
ing,  phrasing,  and  agogics,  a  well  per¬ 
formed  solo  should  result. 

Advanced  Students  Can  Help 

To  enable  the  director  to  have  more 
time  to  help  more  students,  it  is  often 
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L-ii  players  to  help 
\-oun^cr,  less  experienced  ones. 
Rlv.thn'.ic  problems,  lini^erini;,  and 
other  obvious  musical  elements  can  be 
J-.iCked  by  the  advanced  player.  Not 
^,nly  does  this  help  prepare  the  young 
riiver,  but  it  helps  the  advanced  player 
•0  check  his  own  methods.  Occasional 
decking  by  the  director  ot  the  young 
riaver  and  supervision  of  tiie  student 
teacher  will  enable  the  director  to  con¬ 
trol  the  liaished  performance. 

CoUoe.'Ion  of  Fees 

student  treasurer  can  collect  the 
lOntest  fees.  He  can  at  the  same  time 
aiilut  the  information  for  the  prepar¬ 
ation  of  the  entry  forms  for  the  contest. 
These  can  then  be  typed  by  a  student 
secretary.  This  procedure  will  save  ad- 
Jitional  hours  of  the  director’s  time. 

Pro-Cc.Viroat  Recital 
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A  recital  about  a  week  prior  to  the 
,y.nttst  is  e-ssenti..!  for  the  best  results, 
iiv  performing  the  rc-cital  from  mem¬ 
ory  the  player  will  be  certain  to  have 
his  solo  we.l  memorized  for  the  con- 
If  possible,  the  recital  should  be 
riasonabiy  formal  and  arranged  closely 
:o  the  contest  situation.  The  director 
•.hould  be  present.  He  can  str\-e  as  the 
"judge”  -.".d  write  on  a  contest  type 
blank  or.  .he  performance.  From  this 
"judge’s  report,”  ..e  can  prepare  com¬ 
ments  to  help  the  student’s  further 
rreparatio..  for  the  contest.  In  some 
.a.MS  a  musician  who  is  familiar 
*ith  the  Svhool  music  program  can  also 
bv  invited  to  write  comments.  After 
:ht  recital,  the  director  can  mc*et  w'ith 
;h«.-  accompanist  and  student  to  discuss 
4.ny  dilf.cultic*s  that  were  encountered. 

The  Day  Levore  the  Contest 

A  schedule  showing  the  time  and 
:jo.m  of  each  student  performing 
could  be  prepared.  This  can  be  done 
by  a  student  sc-crctary.  This  .schedule 


can  al.so  include  oihcr  \it.il  information 
needed  by  the  director  and  the  student 
for  the  day  of  the  contest.  Fach  .stu¬ 
dent  is  responsible  for  picking  up  his 
information  sheet. 

Since  the  accompanist  .seUiom  gets 
paid,  it  is  recommended  th.it  the  stu¬ 
dents  pool  some  of  their  resources  to 
cither  purchase  a  small  token  gift  or 
send  her  flowers  on  the  day  t)f  the 
contest  to  show  their  apprc\:i.ition.  It  is 
good  education  to  teach  students  to 
show  appreciation. 

It  is  the  student’s  rc’sponsibility  to 
have  his  instrument  in  gosxl  playing 
condition  and  with  adequate  reeds  if 
he  is  a  woodw'ind  player.  Getting  a 
new  rtx-d  the  day  before  ^thc  contest 
can  be  disastrous. 

The  Day  of  the  Contest 

It  is  difflcult  for  the  director  to  hear 
each  student  or  ensemble  on  the  day 
of  the  contc*st.  This  is  especially  true 
with  a  large  number  of  students  par¬ 
ticipating.  By  teaching  the  .student  how 
to  tune  and  w-arm  up  properly,  the 
soloist  can  be  put  on  his  own.  He  can 
go  before  the  judge  with  confidence 
even  though  his  director  cannot  be 
present. 

The  studenr  should  be  responsible 
for  tuning  his  instrument  with  the 
piano.  At  the  rehearsals  before  the 
contest,  work  with  the  student  on 
tuning.  Have  him  practice  tuning  with 
more  than  one  piano  in  the  school. 
The  fact  that  pianos  are  supposed  to 
be  tuned  to  A-440  yet  are  quite  often 
below  this  level  should  ix?  brought  out 
to  the  student.  Have  the  student  pre¬ 
pared  to  ’’pull”  his  instrument  flat  if 
ncxessary  to  get  down  to  the  piano. 
In  extreme  emergencies  where  the 
piano  is  so  flat  that  a  musical  perform¬ 
ance  is  not  possible,  the  student  should 
be  instructed  to  ask  the  judge’s  per¬ 
mission  to  perform  without  accompani¬ 
ment.  Most  judges  will  appreciate  this 


and  at  the  same  time  a  student  will 
not  consider  it  catastrophic. 

The  .soloist  should  be  taugiit  to 
warm-up  about  tiiirty-flve  minutc.s 
ahead  of  his  scheduled  performance 
time.  More  time  will  only  wear  out 
the  lip  and  give  him  the  ’jitters.’ 

Listening  to  other  students  perform 
should  be  encouraged  by  the  director. 
This  will  teach  the  student  many  things 
whether  he  be  advanced  or  relatively 
inexjx'rienced,  by  broadening  his  con¬ 
cepts  of  musicality  and- by  giving  him 
a  better  idea  of  his  own  level  of  per¬ 
formance.  This  student  should  not  be 
asked  to  audit  other’s  performances 
during  the  hour  before  his  own  since 
he  will  need  this  for  his  own  prepara¬ 
tion. 

After  the  Contest 

Have  the  .student  pick  up  the  adju¬ 
dication  sheets  on  the  following  Mon¬ 
day  in  the  Director’s  office.  This  gives 
the  dirextor  an  opportunity  to  study  the 
sheets  over  the  week-end  and  avoids 
confusion  at  the  end  of  the  contest 
day.  The  director  can  congratulate  and 
otherwise  counsel  the  student  at  that 
time. 

Save  Work  v/ith  Peper  Work 

The  application  of  the  above  idc-as 
has  been  condensed  into  a  check-list. 
The  use  of  this  check-list  by  the  stu¬ 
dent  will  take  much  of  the  load  of 
preparation  off  the  director.  Six  weeks 
prior  to  the  contest,  the  chcxk-list  ques¬ 
tionnaire  is  given  to  the  students  con¬ 
templating  solo  participation.  This  can 
be  done  to  all  of  the  students  at  the 
same  time.  A  sample  check-list  is 
shown  below.  This  list  can  be  kept  by 
the  student  in  a  notebook  or  in  his 
instrument  case.  Each  item  can  be 
checked  as  each  step  is  completed. 

(Turn  to  page  4i>) 
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-eft)  Folly  V/eigl*.  high  tchooi  cicrinetiil,  rohoortes  grod*  school  clarinet  trio  composed  of  Ned  McCohon,  Russell  Stucker,  and  John  Mann, 
l.-is  trio  received  o  superior  rcting  at  the  Contest  lost  spring.  (Canter)  Russell  GUIem  performs  his  solo  with  student  pianist  Judy  Vogel.  All 
cccomponimcnt  is  either  done  by  school  or  community  pianist,  thus  freeing  the  director's  time.  (Right)  This  Freshman  Clarinet  Quartet  has  been 
Fleymg  together  for  three  years.  The  Quartet  composed  of  Sharon  Coots,  Wondo  Stucker,  Potty  Weigle,  and  Potty  Wobar  has  received  o  Superior 

Roting  each  year. 


frsrwory,  1937 
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Vv'hcn  I  nrst  began  instrumental 
teaching  about  8  years  ago,  my  instru¬ 
ment  aptituue  theories  received  a  rude 
shock.  As  luck  would  have  it  my  first 
job  was  in  a  school  for  Cheyenne  In¬ 
dian  children  in  Montana.  At  the  hrst 
meeting  of  prospective  band  pupils  I 
gave  a  standard  music  aptitude  test 
and  noticed  the  lip  and  mouth  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  candidate's.  I  was  not  at 
all  pleased  to  find  that  most  of  the 
Qte)enne  are  thick-lipped  individuals, 
who,  according  to  the  book,  would  not 
be  well  suited  for  coinel  or  other  shal¬ 
low  cup  brass  instruments.  However, 

I  did  notice  one  thin-lipped  individual 
who  looked  like  a  good  trumpet  pros¬ 
pect,  and  I  made  my  plans  accordingly. 

The  next  day  I  gave  them  all  a  little 
talk  on  how  they  should  try  to  choose 
an  instrument  for  which  their  lips 
would  be  suitable.  I  told  them  that 
ti.e  tuba,  baritone,  and  trombone 
would  be  good  instruments  for  those 
With  thick  lips,  and  the  trumpet  and 
alto  horn  would  be  easier  for  any  with 
thin  lips.  Then  I  asked  for  their 
choices.  To  my  chagrin  about  six  thick 
lipped  boys  wanted  to  play  trumpet, 
and  the  one  thin  lipped  boy  wanted  to 
play  tuba. 

In  order- to  demonstrate  what  I  was 
talking  about,  I  invited  one  of  the 
thick  lipped  boys  to  try  a  trumpet, 
thinking  that  he  would  have  a  hard 
time  and  produce  a  poor  tone.  He 
surprised  me  by  hitting  C  above  mid¬ 
dle  C  without  effort  on  the  first  try, 
and  with  fairly  good  tone.  Then  I 
invited  him  to  try  the  tuba,  hoping  to 
show  him  how  much  easier  that  would 
he  for  him.  Again  I  was  surprised 
when  he  could  produce  only  a  poor 
tone,  and  not  any  low  tone.  Taken 
aback  by  this,  I  calk'd  upon  the  thin 
lipped  boy  to  try  the  trumpet.  He 


could  produce  only  a  very  poor  low 
tone,  after  much  try’ing.  Then  I  let 
him  try  the  tuba  and  he  produced  a 
beautiful  low  tuba  tone.  After  a  few 
moments  I  recovered  from  the  shock 
and  decided  that  one  could  not  judge 
instrument  aptitude  by  observing  facial 
appearances.  1  decided  to  have  each 
boy  try  the  various  instruments,  and 
by  observing  his  tone  on  each,  and  the 
amount  of  effort  necessary  to  produce 
this  tone,  to  determine  which  instru¬ 
ment  he  was  best  suited  for.  This  was 


i 
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the  birth  of  my  instrument  aptitude 
testing  method. 

After  trying  instrument  aptitude 
tc-sting  upon  a  large  number  of  chil¬ 
dren  and  adults,  over  a  period  of 
ses-eral  years,  I  believe  I  have  perfected 
the  test  to  the  point  where  I  would 
like  to  sec  it  tried  by  other  instrumental 
teachers,  in  order  to  obtain  their  com¬ 


ments  on  it.  To  me  it  has  proves 
almost  indispensable.  For  examolc, 
when  I  began  a  new  teaching  positloa,  } 
I  found  one  boy  in  the  band  strugglir.5 1 
to  play  flute,  but  succeeding  only  is  [ 
producing  a  very-  poor  tone  after  d- 
most  a  year’s  work.  He  just  did  aa 
have  the  lip  structure  and  lip  flexibility 
which  go  to  make  up  a  gocxl  flute  ent- 
bouchure.  The  instrument  aptitude  tut 
revealed  aptitude  for  the  lower  bras 
instruments.  Switching  to  tuba  he  ac¬ 
complished  more  in  one  month  than 
he  had  in  a  year  on  the  flute.  Here ^ 
some  of  the  advantages  I  have  fo'uac 
in  this  test; 

1.  It  helps  the  teacher  to  see  whid 
instrument  or  instruments  the  child  a 
adult  has  most  aptitude  for,  and  whic: 
instrument  or  instruments  he  is  na 
suited  for. 

2.  The  person  tested  can  see  fa 
himself  which  instrument  or  Instrt 
ments  are  easiest  for  him  and  will  the 
tend  to  want  to  play  one  for  which : 
has  the  most  aptitude  rather  than  ch 
one  which  has  the  most  glamour. 

3.  The  test  arouses  interest  in  0 

various  instruments.  Tc'Sting  of  en:s 
grades  affords  an  excellent  method  i 
discovering  new  talent  and  '  i 

new  prospects.  For  example,  if  a  ci  , 
can  go  home  and  tell  his  parents  :  j 
he  was  given  an  instrument  ar’’  j 
test,  showing  them  on  paper  the  r^- 
indicating  aptitude  lor  the  chr  ■ 
and  saxophone,  and  telling  them  : 
much  fun  it  was  to  blow  these  ;; 
ments,  a  new  band  member  is  I  - 
to  be  forthcoming. 

4.  The  test  helps  prevent  the  - 
couragement  which  results  when  -ij 
pupil  starts  on  the  wrong  ir.s;r^-;v 
and  finds  it  necessary*  to  change  insuji 
ments  after  months  of  futile  practi.‘,| 
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Tost  Objectives 

i_  To  Jttcrr.iinc  spociliCuily  \\hj.i 
or  instrun'.cr.ts  the  wiiilil  or 
is  best  physically  and  mentally 
to  play. 

2.  To  determine  rhythm  and  pitch 
..-akly  and  easily. 

■  3.  To  motivate  instrumental  music 
jstercs:  in  person  tested  ..nd  in  parents. 
t.  To  ^ive  the  child  ..n  optiortunity 
[  a  see  tor  himself  which  instrument 
r  jc  is  be'St  suited  tor. 


Testing  ac.ui.smcnt 
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Vk'her.cver  possible  it  is  better  to 
yve  the  actual  instruments  available 
•or  testing.  The  advantages  of  this  are 
j\ious.  For  example  the  child  can  go 
jo.r.e  and  say  "1  was  tested  today  and 
;oad  that  I  was  best  suited  to  play 
1  clarinet  or  s-xaphone.  I  certainly 
ied  that  clar.net.”  However,  I  have 
often  used  suc.stituies  for  the  actual 
istruments  -nd  .lave  found  these  quite 
iScCtive.  SuDsiitutes  are  listed  under 

VtiraOus  p^rts. 

7cstl..3  Procoduro 

This  is  an  mdividu-l  aptitude  test, 
i  The  test  is  divided  into  10  parts 
'  ad  is  an  ;r.^i\  .duul  test.  Testing  time 
Images  from  5  to  15  minutes.  The  test 
isiy  be  giver,  to  all  persons  desiring 
jatat  appv^i.".;-d  ti.mes,  or  to  an  entire 
Ipde.  For  ex-.nple,  if  me  instrumental 
',su>iC  procr-m  oeglns  .n  the  5th  grade, 
al  -ith  grace.'-s  .may  be  tested  at  the 
pi  of  the  vc-r,  or  beginning  of  their 
grade  ;.^_r.  The  tesmr  will  develop  _ 
athug  abiliry  after  ad.miaisterir.g  the 
isitosei  er-i  pupils.  Things  to  ooserv'e 

j  1.  Lip,  tongue,  and  teeth  positions. 

J  b.  Ettort  necessary  to  prociuce  tone. 

c.  Tone  r-nge  possible. 

d.  Type  of  to.-.e  produced. 

.\ftcr  expl-irdr.g  me  nature  and 
jp-pose  of  me  test  to  the  entire  class 
;x  school,  and  to  the  parents  through 
1  letter,  you  are  ready  to  begin  indi- 
vdui!  testing.  Have  your  equipment 
i  a  readinc-ss  together  with  a  testing 
iarn'.  or  check  list  noting  the  child’s 
me  and  test  results.  Begin  with 
?w  1. 

I  PITCH  TEST.  Ft  uip.mcnt:  piano, 
I’Jcette,  or  other  instr-.r.ent  for  playing 
melody.  Have  the  cliild  sit  with  his 
fclc  toward  you.  Ask  .u'm  to  listen 
taefuily  to  the  melody  you  are  about 
3  play.  Play  the  first  6  notes  of 
"Vou’re  In  the  .-^.rmy  Now.”  Then 
®?iair.  that  you  arc  going  to  play  it 
c?i.T  several  times,  so.mc  the  same  or 
^cct,  and  others  different  or  wrong. 

.melody  sewen  times,  first  time 
®^t.  se-cond  time  with  wrong  note 
^  major  3rd  off,  third  time  correct, 
ti.me  with  w.mr.g  note  a  minor 
N  0.?,  f.fth  time  .major  second  off, 

1  r''di  co.'rcxt,  last  ti.me  minor  second 
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Otf.  Note  child’s  abihi;  t.  distinguish 
correct  from  incorrect  and  in.licate 
pitch  as  excellent,  fair,  or  poor. 

2.  RHYTHAl  TEST.  Equipment i 
chair  placed  in  front  of  child's  chair 
so  that  he  is  able  to  tap  on  scat  with 
his  hands.  Explain  that  you  want  him 
to  listen  as  you  tap  and  then  to  tap 
same  rhythm.  Tap  rhythm  for  first  6 
notes  of  "You’re  in  the  Army  Now.” 
Repeat  if  child  docs  not  tap  correctly 
on  first  try.  Then  tap  next  7  notes  of 
same  tunc.  Child  who  taps  both  cor¬ 
rectly  on  first  trial  is  excellent,  tapping 
either  on  second  trial  fair,  tapping 
neither  on  second  trial  poor. 

4.  FLUTE  TEST.  Equipment  i  flute 
mouthpiece,  fife,  or  empty  "coke” 
bottle.  Show  child  lip  formation  for 
blowing  flute  and  ask  him  to  blow 
without  fingering  instrument  (use 
mouthpiece  only  if  flute  is  available). 
If  child  succeeds  in  blow’ing  low  tone 
ask  him  to  tighten  lip  and  blow  harder 
to  obtain  higher  tone.  Observe  lip 
flexibility.  Child  able  to  blow  both  low 
and  high  tones  with  lip  flexibility  is 
excellent. 

3.  FINGER  DEXTERITY  TEST. 
Equipmenti  tonette,  fife,  or  other  in¬ 
strument  with  open  holes.  Show*  child 
how  to  finger  instrument,  covering  all 
holes,  and  then  uncovering  one  by  one, 
starting  at  bottom  and  proceeding  up, 
then  covering  again  starting  from  top. 
Note  ability  to  cover  holes  tightly  and 
to  finger  scale  w’ith  ease.  Indicate  excel¬ 
lent,  fair,  or  poor. 

5.  TRUMPET  HORS  AXD  COR¬ 
SET  TEST.  Equipment:  tmmpet,  cor¬ 
net,  horn,  bugle,  or  mouthpiece.  Show 
child  lip  position  and  how  to  buzz  to 
produce  tone.  Ask  him  to  buzz  into 
instrument.  When  he  h.;s  succeeded  in 
producing  a  tone  ask  him  to  tighten 
lips  and  blow  harder  in  an  effort  to 
obtain  a  higher  tone.  Ask  him  to  loosen 
lips  and  try  for  lower  tone.  Note  lip 
position,  quality  of  tone,  ability  to 
produce  more  than  one  tone  without 
fingering.  Indicate  excellent,  fair,  or 
poor. 

6.  ALTO  HORN  OR  MELLO- 
PHONE  TEST.  Equipment:  alto  horn, 
mellophone,  or  mouthpiece.  Procedure 
same  as  for  test  no.  5. 

7.  BARITONE  AND  TROM¬ 
BONE  TEST.  Equipment:  baritone, 
trombone,  or  mouthpiece.  Procedure 
same  as  test  5. 

8.  TUBA  TEST.  Equipment;  tuba 
or  mouthpiece.  Procedure  same  as  test 
5. 

9.  CLARINET  AND  SAXO¬ 
PHONE  TEST.  Equipment:  clarinet, 
Trayner-CIarnette,  saxophone,  or 
niouthpicce.  Show  child  lip  position 
and  have  him  blow.  Note  tone,  lip 
position,  control.  Indicate  excellent, 
fair,  or  poor. 


10.  OBOE.  BASSOON,  ENGLISEl 
HOR.\  TEST.  Equipment:  instrumc-r.t 
ur  double  reed  mouthpiece.  Procedure 
same  as  tc-st  9. 

Alcoliol  m.iy  be  used  to  sterilize 
mouthpieces  after  testing. 

Evaluation 

Most  children  will  indicate  aptitude 
for  several  instruments,  with  best  ap¬ 
titude  for  one.  Some  will  indicate 
equal  .ijititude  tor  several  with  poor 
ajmtude  tor  others.  A  few  w’ill  indicate 
g»)0<l  aptitude  in  only  one.  In  cases 
where  iraor  aptitude  is  indicated  for 
all  instruments  the  child  should  be 
asked  to  repeat  test  in  one  year.  The 
following  results  should  be  obtained  in 
dc-termining  aptitude  for  various  in¬ 
struments; 

Percussion:  Excellent  on  rhythm 
test. 

Flute  or  reeds:  Excellent  or  fair  on 
rhythm,  pitch,  fingering,  and  spe¬ 
cific  instrument. 

Br-iss:  Excellent  or  fair  on  rhythm, 
pitch,  and  specific  instrument.  For 
trombone  excellent  on  pitch  is 
dcsimble. 

.Strings:  Excellent  on  pitch  and 
fingering,  and  excellent  or  fair 
on  rhythm. 

The  End 

Editor's  Note  .  .  .  Comments  re¬ 
ceived  from  directors  on  this  feature 
article  u'ill  be  published  in  a  future 
issue  of  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN. 
Address  .iU  correspondence  to  Forrest 
L.  .McAllister.  Editor  and  Publisher. 
THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN.  4  East 
Clinton  Street.  Joliet,  Illinois. 
Clarinets 


Robbins  Music  Releases 
Unique  Folio  With  Record 
For  Home  Musician 


Robbins  Music  Corporation  ('The 
Big  3)  has  just  released  to  the  trade 
’’Play  Along  With  The  Modern  Rhy¬ 
thm  Makers  Record.”  The  unique  com¬ 
bination  package  consists  of  a  folio  of 
10  standards  with  a  45RPM  extended 
play  disk.  The  folio  of  arrangemc.nts 
and  tlie  recording  are  designed  so  that 
the  home  musician  can  play  along  with 
performers  featured  on  the  disk.  Sep¬ 
arate  books  have  been  set  for  the  vari¬ 
ous  groups  of  instruments.  Standard 
favorites  included  in  the  “Play  Along” 
package  are  Blue  Moon,  Laura,  Co¬ 
quette,  Honey,  Ja-Da,  My  Blue  Heav¬ 
en.  I’m  Nolrady’s  Baby,  Wang  Wang 
Blues,  Don’t  Bl.ime  Me,  and  I’ll  See 
You  In  My  Dreams.  Each  "Pl.o' 
Along”  package  comes  complete  with 
folio  of  arrangements  for  a  designated 
instrument,  piano  accompaniment  with 
lyrics  and  the  recording.  List  price  is 
$1.50. 
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V!:c  Xorlh  Fulton  High  School  Special  Choir,  Allanta,  Georgia 


The  Choir 

How  would  you  like  to  belong  to  a 
hi^h  stjhool  cho;r  ^ood  enough  to  take 
a  live  week  iluropean  concert  tour? 
This  one  did — this  past  summer. 

hiow  would  you  like  to  belont;  to  a 
school  choir  that  in  the  last  nfteen 
ye..rs  has  never  received  less  than  a 
"superior"  ratini;  in  any  school  compe- 
tition-iesiival  they  entered?  It's  just 
ar.oti'.er  entry  in  the  record  book  for 
this  choir. 

How  would  you  like  to  sin^  in  a 
citorus  tiiat  was  an  advertised  "^uest 
star”  of  a  professional  symphony  or¬ 
chestra?  It  happened  in  December 
195-4. 

How  would  you  like  to  be  part  of 
-  v..or.il  tr.idition  that  .makes  an  All- 
St..;e  football  player  as  proud  of  his 
Mr..:injL;  ..s  he  is  of  his  athletic  abilities? 
Tl.e  North  I'ulton  Special  Choir  has 
n_u  .T.-.n;.  such  sinuers.  in  ail  sports. 

:f._:  w-.s  .-elected  as  one  of  six  in  the 
^-r.tire  L’nited  State-s  to  sin^  on  XliC 
tor  the  Green  Cro.ss?  Or  one  of  ten 
choirs  from  the  U.  S.  to  present  half- 
h.our  programs  on  a  Mutual  nation¬ 
wide  .scric-s? 

Tnis  and  much  more  is  all  a  part 
of  tile  amazing  history  of  the  North 
i'ulton  Hii;h  School  Special  Choir, 
but  it  did  not  .happen  overnight.  Such 
achievement  represents  a  lon^  and 
continuous  "rowth  through  a  carefully 
organized  schcx)l  choral  program. 

Tbc  North  I'uiton  Spexial  Choir  is 
a  liexible  organization  composed  of 
from  twenty  to  two  hundred  members, 
selected  from  time  to  time  from  the 
thoral  cla.sses  at  North  Fulton  High 
S«.i'.ool  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  specific  performance.  They  arc 
selected  for  musician.ship,  scholarship, 
personality,  conduct,  and  dependa¬ 
bility.  Fach  choral  class  rehcarsc-s  for 
one  hour  daily. 

No  student  1  ever  asked  to  sing, 
and  no  student  is  placed  in  a  choral 
group  w’ithout  being  recommended  by 
the  director  after  a  voice  tr)’Out.  Stu- 
vier.ts  a.'e  placed  in  chorusc*s  according 
to  ability  and  m.iy  be  from  any  of 
the  four  grades  in  school. 

Fach  year  they  ;..'e  permitted  a  week 
from  school  to  make  a  spring  tour. 


Recently  tlicy  went  to  Cuba  for  one 
of  tlieir  lours.  They  have  lOiicerliZcd 
extensively  tliroughout  the  South  in¬ 
cluding  the  Carolinas,  Georgia,  Ala¬ 
bama,  .Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and 
Florida. 

Last  year  the  North  Fulton  Special 
Chirir  raised  almost  S35,000  to  linance 
their  five  wc-ek  tour  of  Fngland, 
Frame.  Ciermany.  Switzerland,  Aus¬ 
tria,  Yugoslavia,  and  Italy.  Thc^  sang 
.scheduLd  concerts  in  most  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  they  visited,  .ind  com|x-tcd  with 
remark.ihle  success  in  contests  in  Walc-s 
and  Salzburg.  Au.stria. 

IHI  sc;hool  .musician  congratu¬ 
lates  tbh  amazing  high  school  choral 
organiz.ttion.  BcuJes  maintaining  a 
superior  stamlard  ;>.•  musical  perform¬ 
ance,  the  Sorth  Pufton  Special  Choir 
has  demonstrated  throughout  the  years 
that  being  part  of  a  vital  choral  pro¬ 
gram  can  be  not  onl%  educ.:tion.dly  attd 
.•.v..v.rr.'.;.  rthuhlle.  h:.t  uot:- 

derjulP,  exciting,  and  just  about  the 
greatest  thing  that  could  happen  to  a 
high  school  musician. 

The  Director 

Mr.  Robert  S.  Lowrance,  Jr.  has 
directed  the  choir  for  nineteen  years. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  Davidson  College 
with  a  .Masters 
,  X  Degree  from 
f  ,  )  Fmory  Univer- 

i  ,  sity.  He  has 

»  . :  .'•n',  done  graduate 

■  work  at  Colum- 

bia  University, 
y.  '  the  University  of 

y' \  Georgia,  Oglc- 

I  '.  I  thorpe  Univer- 

j  ,  ,  sity.  and  at  times 

'  has  been  on  the 

Robert  S.  Lowronce  Jr.  faCuItic'S  of  five 

colleges  and 
universiiics.  He  is  a  memlser  of  Theta 
Upsilon  Omega,  Scabbard  and  Blade. 
Phi  .Mu  Aljilia  Suifonia.  Kappa  Phi 
Kappa,  Phi  Sigm..,  and  the  National 
Assoii.iiion  «if  Tea.  hers  uf  Singing.  As 
an  active  Kiwaniaii,  he  org.inizcd  and 
directs  the  i;ilern.ilH)r...!Iy  kiu.wn  "Silk 
Hat  Qu.irtci  "  Mr.  Lowr.uue  is  .Minis¬ 
ter  of  Music  at  the  I'irst  Baptist  Chuah 
in  Dc-catur,  one  of  the  largest  churches 
in  the  South;  is  comisoser  of  several 


Cover  Photo 

This  months  cover  photograph  is  of 
the  outstonding  North  Fulton  High 
School  Special  Choir  of  Atlonto, 
Georgia  conducted  by  Robert  S.  Low¬ 
ronce  Jr.  It  is  with  pleasure  that  The 
SM  honors  this  fine  school  choir  and  its 
director  in  this  month's  Choral  Spotlight. 


choral  publications,  and,  with  Mrs 
Lowrance  an  outstanding  organist,  is 
included  in  the  book,  "Artists  a.io 
Dancers  in  the  South.” 

In  com.menting  about  his  reccr.; 
Furoptan  tour,  Mr.  Lowrance  saio; 
"I  waS  much  pleased  with  the  musical 
recognition  in  Salzburg  und  in  Llan¬ 
gollen  and  with  the  line  comments  oi 
Set  SvanhoLm  after  the  concer:  i.-. 
\Y.ile>.  o:  Nadia  T.ig:;r.e.  co-ncc.*; 
piams:  a:  the  .x'bDw.e  d-e  Royaa.Ta).".: 
near  Paris,  who  tha.nked  me  for  "a 
beautiful  lesson  which  I  will  nexer 
forget,”  and  for  the  comments  of  Dr. 
Horace  King  on  the  occasion  of  our 
concert  in  South  Hampton.  The  choir'i 
rating  of  "A”  in  the  Salzburg  Youd 
F'estival,  and  the  two  fifth  places  in 
International  Competition  in  Llango! 
len.  North  Wales,  against,  in  some  in 
stances,  professional  adult  choirs,  anu 
with  our  personnel  reduced  to  meet 
the  Fc-stival  conditions,  I  believe  speak 
for  themselves." 

The  Low'rance’s  have  one  daughter 
D’Ncna  Anne,  15,  who  plays  piano 
and  clarinet  and  sings  in  the  North 
Fulton  Spexial  Choir  and  was  includeu 
in  the  Eurojvan  tour.  Mr.  Lowrance's 
holsby  is  photography,  stamp  collect¬ 
ing  and  raising  camellias.  He  has  great 
confidence  in  young  pc-ople  and  ha^ 
said  .so  many  time-s.  About  his  prc-scr.t 
organization  he  recently  declared 
"TcMcliing  is  a  pleasure  when  one  bos 
young  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  thf 
calibre  of  these  for  daily  stimulus. 
Tliey  are  always  more  capable  ar.o 
artistic  than  even  thc-y  can  imagine." 

Tur  SCHOOL  .MUSICIAN  soIutes  Mr 
Lowrance  for  organizing  and  tnasr.- 
taining  for  almost  twenty  years  such 
an  outstanding  choral  program.  Oca 
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Repertoire 


-  Almighty  God  of  Our  Fathers, 
Will  James,  B.  F.  Wood. 

— As  It  Fell  Upon  A  Night,  K. 
t^  Davis,  Galaxy* 

,-i(t_Ay  waukin’  O,  Arr.  Roberton, 
G.  Schirmcr. 

;,i-s— Barn  Dance,  Donato,  Fitzsim- 


ons. 

Beautiful  Savior,  F.  M.  Christian¬ 
sen.  Augsburg. 

'  H2150 — Begin  Tlic  Beguine,  Porter- 
Howorth,  Harms. 

»,  02  —  Break  Forth,  O  Beauteous, 


Heavenly  Light,  Bach,  Kjos. 
iM  6520  —  Carol-Noel,  Wilhousky, 
Carl  Fischer. 

— Carol  Of  The  Drum,  K.  K. 
Davis,  B.  F.  Wood. 

’.02— Carol  Of  Tlie  Little  King, 
.Mary  E.  Caldwell,  H.  W.  Gray. 
-is.s3— A  Qiristmas  introit,  Helfen- 
h.ia,  Flammer. 

'12-1505-1 — Christmas  Street,  Marry- 
ott,  Oliver  Ditson. 

.'S— Couldn’t  Ht-ar  Nobody  Pray, 
Burleigh,  Ricordi. 

.:ii2— The  Deaf  Old  Woman,  K.  K. 
Davis,  Galaxy. 

tu'B — Deep  Bell,  Glenn  H.  Woods, 
1!.  tk  McCreary. 

. :  r— Expc-ctans  Expcctavi,  Dr.  Chas. 
W'ood,  Birchard. 

'  s— Ezekiel  Saw  De  Wheel,  Bur¬ 
leigh.  Ricordi. 

'Vl'.slS2  —  Father  William,  Gifford 
Fine,  Witmark. 

•  '*i— From  Grief  to  Glory  (Love  in 
Grief),  F.  M.  Christiansen,  Augs- 


'  \\'5-i65 — Gloria  in  Excclsis  Deo, 
Whitney,  Witm.ark. 

■Os  — Gloria  Patri,  Palestrina,  G. 
xhir.mer. 


vMt^i'o — Heritage  of  Freedom,  Rog¬ 
er  Wagner,  Carl  Fischer. 

•'i— In  A  Manger,  Senob,  Mills. 

'i2e'6 — In  Bethlehem's  Lowly  Man- 
.xr,  Frances  Williams,  Flammer. 

'■''*1 — Jesus,  Our  Lord,  We  Adore 
Tiiee,  James,  G.  Schirmcr. 

'ts  i — Jesus,  Holy  Child,  Arr.  Schroth, 
•\;os. 

'-.cs  —  Keeping  Holy  Vigil,  Arr. 
.Shroth,  Kjos. 

N  V.  s-il — Lasciatemi  Morire,  Monte- 
'<.rdi,  Ricordi. 

■'t  .Ml  The  Nations  Praise  Tne  Lord, 
Lisring-Hoggard,  Shawnee. 

'S— Let  Our  Gladness  Know  No 
-  nd.  Gray,  Pro  Art. 
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Ma>.s  iii  G  (Kyrie  Flcison  anei  .Agnus 
Dei),  Schubert,  ii  W  Gnty 

•iS2 — The  Musical  Trust.  Clokev.  Bir¬ 
chard. 

20-16 — My  Shepherd  A\'i!l  Suppiv  My 
Need,  Virgil  'Fhon'.Sun.  H.  \\L  Gr.iy. 

6020 — No  Candle  Was  There  And  No 
Fire,  Liza  Lehma.nn,  Chappell  &  Co. 

D  39 — Oklahoma,  Rodgvrs,  DeSylva, 
Brown  &  Henderson. 

81154 — O  Sing  Your  Songs,  Noble 
Cain,  Flammer. 

1640 — Psalm  150,  I.c-wandowski-Wil- 
son,  H.  &  McCreary. 

81193 — Rocka  My  Soul,  Arr.  Cain, 
I'lammer. 

84l6l — Serbian  Crib  Carol,  Arr.  Gaul, 
Flammer. 

1682 — Sing  We  And  Chant  It  (from 
The  A  Cappclla  Singer),  Clough- 
Lcighter,  E.  C.  Schirmcr. 

Puisque  tout  passe  (from  Six  Chan¬ 
sons),  Hindemith,  As.sociatcd. 

2079 — Sing  and  Rejoice,  Will  James, 
FitzSimons.  ’ 

115 — Sing  We  All  Noel,  York,  Hun- 
Icth. 

1 — Skip-To-M’Lou,  Chas.  F.  Bryan, 
Peabody  College. 

8782 — Tlic  Sledge  Bells,  Roberton,  G. 
Schirmcr. 

7459 — The  Sleigh,  Kountz,  G.  Schir- 
mer. 

114  —  Swing  Low,  Sweet  Chariot, 
Dawson  (Arr.),  Tuskegee. 

105 — There  Is  A  Balm  In  Gilead, 
Dawson  (Arr.),  Tuskegee. 

718 — The  'Three  Kings,  Willan,  Ox¬ 
ford  U.  Press. 

8105 — The  Turtle  Dove,  Arr.  R.  V. 
Williams,  G.  Schirmcr. 

487 — Wade  In  De  Water,  Arr.  Bur¬ 
leigh,  Ricordi. 

592 — Were  You  There .^,  Arr.  Bur¬ 
leigh,  Ricordi. 


"Books  That  Help" 


ESCYCLOPEDIA  OF  THE  OPERA 
by  David  Ewen,  Published  by  A.  A. 
UTyun,  23  West  47 lb  Street,  New  York 
36,  N.Y.  594  pay>es,  $7 AO. 

Twenty-five  thousand  facts  about 
opera.  Five  hundred  and  five  opera 
stories,  one  hundred  and  five  complete 
operas  including  performance  record, 
hi.story,  and  even  some  analytical  com¬ 
ment.  World  Premieres  of  all  opera.s, 
American  Premieres  of  major  operas, 
a  brief  history  of  opera,  1,000  biogra¬ 
phies  of  compioscrs,  librettists,  conduc¬ 


tors.  singers,  are  included.  Also,  a  dis- 
'..'Mon.  ot  tile  toru'.s  of  opera,  a 
■'Who’s  W'lio”  of  fution.’.!  ,.hara^:e.'s 
.n  opera,  more  tiian  600  tirst  lines  of 
lamous  arias,  ditets.  eiioruses,  and  en¬ 
sembles. 

i;Nt:Yri.oiM  niA  of  rm:  ofi  ka  is  an 
enormous  store-  hou.se-  of  information 
about  the  opera,  well  organized  and  to 
the  point.  Even  the  fringe  areas  are 
covered,  including  such  items  as  fam¬ 
ous  singing  teachers,  clacjue,  marionette- 
opera,  managers,  critics,  etc. 

Autlior  David  Ewen  is  a  well  known 
writer  of  books  on  music,  and  his  great 
success  in  this  held  can  be  attributed 
to  his  splendid  ability  to  translate  some 
of  the  up-in-thc-clouds  ideas  about 
serious  music  into  language  that  most 
everybody  can  understand.  The  ency¬ 
clopedia  is  no  exception.  It  is  written 
for  the  opera  lover,  but  with  an  car  for 
the  uninitiated. 

An  excellent  reference  book  for  the 
"quick  look.’’  Don’t  expect  to  get  in¬ 
volved  and  detailed  dissertations  on 
any  subject,  because  you  won’t  get 
thc-m.  This  is  a  book  of  facts  and  quick 
reference. 

*  *  * 

HOW"  OPERA  GREW  by  Ethel 
Peyser  and  Aiarion  Bauer.  Published 
by  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  495  pages, 
S6.no. 

Probably  one  of  the  reasons  why  so 
many  people  like  opera  is  because  they 
don't  have  to  know  very  much  about 
it  to  enjoy  it.  All  that  you  really  need 
to  know  is  the  story,  and  not  even  that 
if  the  Oficra  is  sung  in  English  and  you 
can  understand  the  singers. 

Perhaps  that  is  also  why  up  until 
now  no  one  has  taken  the  trouble  to 
write  a  popular,  unusually  readable 
book  devoted  exclusively  to  a  detailed 
.study  of  the  history  of  opera.  Now  that 
America  is  more  opera-conscious  than 
ever  before  in  its  history,  this  new  1956 
publication  should  be  enthusiastically 
received  by  anyone  who  wants  the  en¬ 
tire  story  of  opera  in  one  complete 
package. 

Since  this  is  the  third  book  that  Ethel 
Peyser  and  Marion  Bauer  have  written 
together,  they’  are  old  hands  at  organiz¬ 
ing  a  body  of  facts  into  interesting  and 
readable  material.  The  book  also  dis¬ 
cusses  libretti,  the  art  song,  ballets,  the 
overture,  and  the  development  of  the 
orchestra  u.scd  in  the  opera.  However, 
most  of  the  l-)ook  is  devoted  to  an  anal¬ 
ysis  of  what  is  happening  to  opera 
itself  with  much  attention  des'Oted  to 
the  people  who  made  it  that  way. 

There  are  a  good  many  books  avail¬ 
able  that  give  plot  synopsis  and  biogra¬ 
phical  information,  but  few  books  are 
o'rganizcd  as  this  or.e  is:  to  give  the 
layman  a  quick  reference  when  he 
needs  it,  and  yet  be  comprehensive 
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tojilt  from  Africa  cnatc  Ncu'ro 

TituaiN. 

niiriainmi-nt  niusii :  the  ininstral 
sliow  s. 

Atter  th;  first  chapter  the  author 
begins  iiie  sliort  l  io^traphies  of  Ameri¬ 
can  compi>sers  starting'  vcitii  Steven 
Foster.  Next  comes  Sousa,  Victor  Her¬ 
bert,  M.icDi)weIl.  and  Nevin.  Then  she 
writes  a  n'.ost  interesting'  chapter  on 
the  Cli.m^!np  I'asin’ons  in  Popular  Mu- 
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sroi<Y-Lii'Ls  or  amuricas 
C.OMrOSllliS  (RcvisCiJ  liditioii)  h\ 
K.i!iHa>u  Lath-  liiikclc’is.  P/ibUihifd  by 
J.  P.  Upp/iiioi;  CV>..  292  ptiges,  S3A0. 

Oscar  Tiicmpson  definc'S  American 
music  and  ..n  American  composer  in 
tiic  hUcnuiUoujI  Cyclopedia  of  Aitisu 
a>:d  M/iiicijtts  as  follows:  "American 
Music  is  music  written  by  Americans, 
native-born  or  American  by  adoption. 
Music  of  the  North  American  Indians, 
music  of  the  Negroes  in  America,  mu¬ 
sic  of  titose  Americans  who  have  pur¬ 
sued  their  studies  abroad  and  who  con¬ 
tinue  to  adhere  to  this  or  that  European 
tradition;  music  by  ultra-conservatives 
and  music  by  ail  manner  of  extremists; 
music  of  the  'hill-billies’  and  music  of 
'Tin  Pan  Alley’  is  all  American.  Ameri¬ 
can  music  parta’ivC's  of  escrything  that 
goes  to  make  up  America — ethnically, 
geographically,  sCKially,  and  historical- 

With  such  a  deiinition  in  mind, 
Katherine  Little  Bakeless’s  book  for 
young  people  (ages  12  to  16)  now 
-  '.pears  in  a  revised  edition  with  sever¬ 
al  new  composers  added.  The  first  40 
pages  deal  with  music  in  the  United 
States  and  include  a  discussion  of: 

1 .  Tne  Red  Man’s  music 

2.  The  first  white  mc*n  to  bring  religi¬ 
ous  music  from  Europe. 

5.  Our  hrst  American  composers. 

4.  Our  National  Airs  appear. 

5.  Music  grows  in  the  United  States. 
American  Hymns. 


sic  followeii  by  a  biographical  sketch  o; 
William  C.  Handy. 

Other  composers  discussed  a;. 
Charles  Ives,  Charles  Griffes,  Jero.T.c 
Kern.  Gershwin,  .rving  Berlin,  Rov 
Harris,  Aaron  Copeland,  John  Aid,.'. 
Carpenter,  Deems  Taylor,  Walter  Pij. 
ton,  Richard  Rodgers,  Samuel  Barber 
and  William  Sehuman. 


.M. 


Judges  Unlimited— Part  II 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  that  a 
music  contest  judge  is  first  of  all  a 
person  with  likes  and  dislikes  much 
the  same  as  yourself?  Have  you  ever 
reah^ed  that  although  the  contest  judge 
was  sfx-cially  selected — and  often  times 
paid — to  make  decisions,  many  times 
he  has  to  make  a  decision  which  under 
ordinary  conditions  he  would  not  have 
had  to  make? 

Not  too  long  ago  a  judge  rejMJrted 
this  situation:  the  rules  stated  that  the 
judge  must  be  furnished  with  the  score. 
Just  before  the  ensemble  was  ready  to 
sing,  the  dirc-ctor  came  up  to  him  and 
said,  "Mr.  Judge,  I  am  responsible  for 
this  group  not  having  a  score  for  you. 
Somewhere  between  here  and  our 


S«nd  oil  quettioni  on  Chorol  Musk  ond 
t«chniquct  diroct  to  Woltor  A.  ftodby«  819 
8woll  Av*nu«,  Joliotf  llUnols. 
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PreelCon  Key  of  C  • 
Intcnolion 

Easy  to  Blow —  • 
No  Special  Embouchure 

Ploys  Chromatics,  Too  • 

Poised  Tone  Holes  for  e 
Eosy  Playing 

Noturol  Finger  Lay  • 
for  Students 

Pore  FIute-LiWe  Tones  • 

One-Piece —  • 
No  Tuning  Necessary 

easy  to  Clean  and  Sonitize  • 
Procticolly  Unbreakoble  • 


. . .  ideal  for  early 
musical  training! 


provides  an  cITcctivc  means  of  building  a 
"farm  system”  for  the  .school’s  regular 
bands.  Instruction  can  start  as  e.irly  as  the 
4th  grade.  Teaching  requires  no  degree  in 
instrumental  music  .  .  .  any  vocal 
teacher  can  instruct  effc'ctively. 

CONTINENTAL  MUSIC  •  oiv.  of  c.  G.  Con«.  iid. 
EVANSTON,  ILLINOIS  •  ATLANTA.  CA. 


home  city  I  misplaced  all  the  voca! 
music  scores  and  now  simply  canno: 
find  them.  I  have  frantically  tried  to 
borrow  copies  from  other  schools,  bu: 
to  no  avail.  I  simply  cannot  get  thcml" 
He  continued,  "Now  I  realize  that  the 
rules  definitely  state  that  the  jude, 
must  be  provided  with  a  score,  ar.J 
that  if  a  rule  is  not  followed  you  car. 
lower  one  degree  the  rating  that  you 
give  us.”  Then  he  procc-eded  to  put 
the  judge  on  the  spot  by  saying,  "Now 
Mr.  Judge,  if  you  want  to  penalizi. 
these  fine  young  singers  who  have 
worked  so  hard,  because  of  somethin’ 
that  is  really  my  fault,  well  .  .  .”  Ana 
with  this  insinuation  that  the  jud^c 
will  be  a  big  fat  jerk  if  he  follows  the 
rules,  as  he  is  supposed  to  do,  he  turns 
his  attention  to  the  performance  a: 
hand  leaving  the  judge  to  sweat  ou: 
a  decision  that  he  shouldn't  have  had 
to  make  in  the  first  place. 

The  characters  may  be  a  little  bi: 
overdrawn,  but  many  a  judge  has  beer, 
faced  w’ith  exactly  this  situation,  and 
has  had  to  decide  about  rating  a  group 
before  he  beard  them  sing  one  note— 
certainly  an  unfair  and  unhappy  situa¬ 
tion  to  confront  any  vocal  judge. 

Last  month’s  column  was  devoted 
to  a  discussion  of  part  of  this  probletr.; 
that  of  the  inconsistencies  of  judges  in 
judging  the  same  performance,  and 
also  judgments  based  so  many  times  o.". 
|XTsonaI  feeling.  We  concluded  the 
column  with  the  thought  that  some  of 
these  variations  in  judgment  could  be 
avoided  by  certain  actions  on  the  par 
of  the  performing  group.  The  Case  of 
the  Missing  Music  was  just  one  exam¬ 
ple. 

Any  choral  group,  ensemble,  or  solo¬ 
ist  w'ill  stand  a  better  chance  of  coming 
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out  with  the  highest  possible  rating 
bas-d  solely  on  the  performance  if  he 
wili  constantly  have  in  mind  the  fact 
that  another  human  being,  and  not  a 
nathine,  is  going  to  judge  his  work, 
Hid  that  everything  possible  should  be 
done  to  make  that  job  easier  for  the 
judge.  Let’s  be  specific. 

Follow  the  Rules 

So  many  times  a  performance  is  not 
rated  as  high  as  it  should  be  because 
directors  or  contestants  simply  did  not 
follow  the  rules  of  the  contest.  Here 
ire  a  few  examples:  running  over  the 
prescribed  amount  of  time  allotted ; 
not  furnishing  the  music;  singing  a 
number  in  questionable  taste  or  not  on 
the  "required”  list;  not  numbering  the 
measures  in  the  music  when  so  re¬ 
quired;  furnishing  the  music  for  the 
judge  in  a  different  key  from  the  one 
being  performed;  furnishing  the  judge 
with  an  octavo  selection  arranged  for 
more  than  one  part  and  then  singing 
it  as  a  solo;  using  music  when  it  is 
specifically  forbidden  in  the  rules;  us¬ 
ing  an  adult  or  teacher  accompanist 
when  the  rules  state  otherwise;  enter¬ 
ing  in  the  wrong  vocal  category  (doing 
i  medium  voice  solo  while  entered  in 
the  high  soprano  division).  Well,  you 
ret  the  idea.  All  of  these  breaches  of 
rule  could  be  waived  by  the  judge 
andcr  the  right  conditions,  but  in  each 
case  he  is  letting  himself  in  for  un¬ 
favorable  criticism  by  other  groups 
who  did  follow  the  rules  of  the  contest. 
.Vo  judge  likes  to  be  plagued  with 
these  decisions  when  he  would  much 
rather  judge  the  actual  performance, 
so  it  is  a  wise  director  or  contestant 
who  will  take  every  precaution  to  see 
that  the  judge  is  not  faced  with  this 
situation  in  the  first  place. 

Follow  the  Score 

Another  group  the  judge  would 
rather  see  stay  at  home  are  those  con¬ 
testants  who  insist  on  taking  liberties 
not  indicated  in  the  music.  Their  pur¬ 
pose,  obviously,  is  to  show  off  their 
interpretive”  abilities,  but  in  so  doing 
they  often  will  make  a  r//arJ  where 
none  is  indicated,  or  a  pause  where  the 
music  does  not  call  for  it,  or  make 
ionie  pretty  bad  violations  of  dynamics, 
ompletely  disregarding  the  wishes  of 
the  composer  or  arranger. 

Once  again  the  judge  is  faced  with 
naking  a  decision  he  probably  would 
ather  not  make.  The  performance  is 
scellent,  but  the  discipline  in  the 
core  with  respect  to  temp)o,  dynamics, 
ind  general  interpretation  just  have 
lot  been  observed.  Now  what  should 
le  do.^  Give  out  a  rating  based  only 
m  what  he  has  heard,  or  one  based  on 
he  consummate  musicianship  of  the 
lerformers  as  set  forth  by  the  music  he 


sees  before  him.  It  is  most  difficult  to 
penalize  an  excellent  group  or  soloist 
that  sings  well  simply  because  the  tal¬ 
ent  is  better  than  the  training.  And  yet 
a  judge  would  not  be  fair  to  the  others 
who  are  also  competing  and  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  disciplines  of  the  score 
if  he  did  not  consider  this  aspect  of  the 
performance  in  his  judgement. 

Therefore,  if  he  is  smart,  the  director 
or  soloist  will  not  inject  a  personal 
point  of  view  in  the  music  a/  a  contest. 
Now  it  may  be  perfectly  alright  to  do 
so  at  some  other  performance,  but 
when  the  contestant  is  in  front  of  a 
judge  who  is  watching  a  copy  of  the 
music  being  sung,  then  it  behooves  the 
performer  to  eliminate  any  possibility’ 
of  being  down-rated  by  absolutely  ad 
hering  to  the  score.  The  less  a  judge 
can  find  wrong  with  the  performance, 
the  better  the  chance  of  a  higher  rating. 
Make  it  easy  for  the  judge — it  will  be 
less  hard  on  you  in  the  end. 

Follow  the  Middle  Rood 

Finally,  it  is  a  good  idea  to  select 
the  composition  to  be  performed  from 
the  neutral  zone.  You  will  remember 
last  month  we  mentioned  the  case 
about  a  girls  trio  getting  an  extra  low 
rating  from  a  judge  because  they  sang 
a  jazzy  arrangement  of  "Lullaby  of 
Broadway.”  The  piece  was  published 
and  the  arrangement  was  by  Clay  War- 
nick,  one  of  the  best  arrangers  in  the 
business.  They  sang  it  well,  too,  and 
would  have  done  a  professional  night¬ 
club  trio  proud.  The  only  trouble  with 
the  selection  was  that  the  judge 
thought  it  was  a  terrible  choice  and 
from  then  on  the  girls  were  dead.  No 
matter  how  well  they  sang  it,  how 
authentic  the  style,  how  fine  the  blend 
and  balance,  nuance,  rhythmic  preci¬ 
sion,  uniformity  of  vowel  sound,  in¬ 
tonation,  and  all  the  other  aspects  of 
good  choral  singing,  the  choice  of 
music  was  open  to  question.  As  luck 
would  have  it,  for  a  judge  they  drew 
a  university  professor  of  voice  and  mu¬ 
sicology,  and  the  performance  went 
over  like  rock  and  roll  at  the  local 
chamber  music  society. 

Generally  speaking,  at  a  music  con¬ 
test  it  is  a  pretty  good  policy  to  keep 
the  choice  of  music  conservative  as  well 
as  the  general  deportment  of  the  con¬ 
testants.  The  less  you  get  in  the  way 
of  a  performance  by  injecting  personal 
idiosyncrasies,  the  better  off  you  are 
in  the  long  run.  Of  course  there  is 
always  the  exception,  but  in  the  over 
all  picture  it  will  usually  pay  off.  A 
judge  likes  to  rate  the  performance  on 
what  he  hears  and  how  closely  it  is 
related  to  what  he  sees  in  the  music. 
The  simpler  you  make  that  task,  the 
more  accurate  and  valid  the  judgment 
should  be. 

W.R. 
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Meet  the  Artist 

"Suzanne  Lake" 

It  was  "standing  room  only”  at  the 
Mid-West  National  Band  Clinic  Fri¬ 
day,  December  7,  1956  when  the 
"S^ond”  All-American  Bandmasters’ 
Band  presented  their  concert  at  8:00 
P.M.  Under  the  baton  of  Commander 
Charles  Brendler,  Leader  of  the  United 
States  Navy  Band,  Washington,  D.  C., 
the  concert  was  a  huge  success.  John 
Paynter  of  Northwestern  University 
was  rehearsal  chairman,  while  Dr. 
Raymond  F.  Dvorak  did  a  tremendous 
job  as  Master  of  Ceremonies. 

Probably  the  greatest  thrill  to  the 
audience,  in  addition  to  hearing  beauti¬ 
ful  band  music  performed  to  perfec¬ 
tion,  was  the  guest  appearance  of  Miss 
Suzanne  Lake,  an  outstanding  mezzo- 
soprano.  She  favored  the  audience  with 
a  medley  of  tunes  from  "The  King 
and  1.” 

Suzanne  Lake,  no  stranger  to  band 
music,  is  the  daughter  of  the  late  May- 
hew  L.  Lake,  one  of  the  nation's  lead¬ 
ing  composers  and  arrangers  of  music 
for  Band  and  Orchestra.  Miss  Lake  re¬ 
ceived  her  earliest  instruction  from 
her  father,  and  it  is  his  band  arrange¬ 
ments  that  Miss  Lake  uses  in  her  con¬ 
cert  appearances. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen  Miss  Lake 
was  accepted  as  a  voice  pupil  by  the 
late  Queena  Mario  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera — the  youngest  pupil  ever  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  famous  teaser. 

Miss  Lake  made  her  operatic  debut 
at  the  age  of  eighteen  in  "Mignon” 
and  was  subsequently  engaged  by  the 
San  Carlo  Opera  Co.  Miss  Lake  ap¬ 
peared  in  fifteen  roles  with  the  San 
Carlo  and  other  opera  companies.  At 
this  time  she  was  also  attending  the 
Juilliard  School  of  Music  and  boasted 
sixteen  pupils  of  her  own  in  voice  and 
piano. 

In  1951  Miss  Lake  was  signed  by 
Rodgers  and  Hammerstein  to  appear 
in  their  musical  success  "The  King 
and  I."  Later  she  was  given  the  roman¬ 
tic  lead  in  that  show  and  appeared  as 
TupTim,  the  slave  girl,  for  two  years 
both  on  Broadway  and  a  nation-wide 
tour.  She  left  "The  King  and  I”  to 
fulfill  concert  engagements  in  South 
America. 

After  returning  to  this  country.  Miss 


Susanna  Loka 


Lake  was  immediately  signed  for  re¬ 
turn  engagements  in  South  America 
During  the  summer  season  she  re¬ 
created  her  Broadway  role  of  TupTiin 
in  many  summer  music  theaters  in  the 
East. 

Miss  Lake  has  appeared  as  soloist 
with  various  concert  bands  throughout 
the  United  States  and  South  America 
Notable  among  these  are  the  Leonard 
Smith  Band  of  Detroit,  Michigan,  the 
Elizabeth  Long  Beach,  California,  Mu¬ 
nicipal  Band  under  the  leadership  of 
Eugene  LeBarre. 

As  an  actress  she  has  appeared  oo 
T.V.  shows  including  N.B.C.’s  "Wide 
World”  and  the  Coca-Cola  Show,  and 
has  studied  acting  with  several  well- 
known  teachers  including  stage  and 
.screen  star  Yul  Brynner. 

Another  phase  of  her  multi-faceted 
career  is  her  ability  as  a  lecture 
wherein  Miss  Lake  presents  the  topic 
"The  Young  Singer’s  Requisites  in 
the  American  Theater  Today.” 
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By  Rae  Karolyn  Barnes 
Teen-age  Reporter 
P.  J.  Jacobs  High  School 
Stevens  Point,  Wisconsin 


Wednesday,  December  12,  marktc 
the  night  of  the  annual  Christrrui 
concert.  The  motif  this  year  was  ar 
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in:  resting  one,  "An  Old  Fashioned 
G'istmas." 

:'he  band,  with  the  co-operation  of 
th  Choral  and  Art  departments,  pro¬ 
vided  a  fine  variety  of  Christmas 
mi  ;ic. 

The  scenery  was  painted  to  represent 
an  old  fashioned  village.  lighting 
heioed  to  create  atmosphere  with  its 
var'ous  coloring  for  each  scene.  The 
^.tlight  was  focused  on  the  opened 
dours  of  the  church  where  the  manger 
scene  was  depicted. 

We  had  a  most  appreciative  audi¬ 
ence  and  we  believe  it  was  also  a 
record  breaking  one. 


fppear 


let  the  BASKETBALL  players  do  the  dribbling  PLEASE!' 


Marilyn  Dubow,  violinist,  and  Lorin 
Hollander,  pianist,  the  two  youngest 
artists  ever  to  appear  on  the  "Tele¬ 
phone  Hour"  in  its  17  years  on  the  air, 
will  return  to  the  program  in  a  double 
appearance  on  the  broadcast  of  Febru- 
25  over  NBC  radio.  The  two  chil¬ 
dren  will  be  accompanied  by  Donald 
Voorhees  and  the  Bell  Telephone 
Orchestra. 

Marilyn  made  her  radio  debut  on 
the  "Telephone  Hour”  in  March, 
1956,  at  the  age  of  13.  Lorin  made  his 
radio  debut  on  the  series  six  months 
later  at  the  age  of  12.  Until  they  made 
their  first  appearances  on  the  program, 
the  youngest  artist  ever  to  appear  on 


the  "Telephone  Hour”  was  violinist 
Michael  Rabin,  who  made  his  radio 
debut  on  the  series  in  1950  at  the  age 
of  14. 

Both  children  attend  junior  high 
school,  Marilyn  near  her  home  in 
Manhattan  and  Lorin  near  his  home  in 
Queens,  and  both  are  active  in  school 
activities.  Marilyn  studies  violin  at  the 
New  York  C^lege  of  Music,  and 
Lorin  takes  his  piano  lessons  at  Juil- 
liard. 

On  the  February  25  broadcast  of 
the  "Telephone  Hour,”  Marilyn  and 
Lorin  will  play  a  special  arrangement 
of  Felix  Mendelssohn’s  "On  Wings 
of  Song.”  In  addition,  Marilyn  will 
play  the  finale  of  Wieniawski’s  "Con¬ 
certo  in  D  Minor”  as  a  solo,  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  orchestra,  and  Lorin 
will  play  the  first  movement  of  Ravel’s 
"Concerto  in  D  Major.” 

Since  their  respective  debuts  on  the 
"Telephone  Hour,”  Marilyn  has 
played  as  soloist  at  the  Lewisohn  Sta¬ 
dium,  and  Lorin  has  been  soloist  with 
the  Little  Orchestra  in  New  York’s 
Town  Hall.  Both  have  also  appeared 
with  the  Allentown  (Pa.)  Symphony 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Voorhees. 


year  that  the  clinic  has  been  held  at 
Cathedral. 

Invitations  were  sent  out  to  all  the 
Catholic  Schools  in  the  region  with 
four  accepting. 

Theme  for  the  various  sectionals 
and  massed  performances  was  "Prac¬ 
tise  Makes  the  Musician.” 

Individual  sectionals  for  the  various 
groups  of  instruments  started  the  day 
at  nine  o’clock.  Following  that  was 
a  massed  band  rehearsal.  In  the  after¬ 
noon  each  band  presented  two  selec¬ 
tions  for  which  they  were  judged  by 
Mr.  Gjerdrum,  conductor  of  the  clinic. 
Mr.  Gjerdrum  is  a  woodwind  specialist 
from  Spring  Grove,  Minnesota.  He  has 
conducted  the  Luther  College  Band, 
w’hich  is  presently  touring  Europe. 

'The  Combined  bands  presented  a 
concert  in  the  evening  for  the  public. 
'They  played  such  numbers  as:  Estra- 
liu.  War  March  of  the  Priests,  and 
Themes  from  Symphony  :^6.  Three 
Cathedralites  played  a  trio.  Scherzo  by 
Kuhlau.  'They  were  Patricia  Paulsen, 
Marion  Egerman,  and  Angela  Helfter. 
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'■  22nd  Season 

FOSTER  MUSIC  CAMP 

Eastern  Ky.  State  College 
Richmond,  Kentucky 

For  High  School  Students 
5  WEEKS 

$100.00  ALL  EXPENSES 

Band  and  Orchestra 
Dates  to  be  announced 
Private  iMsont  $1.00  to  $1.50 
Writ*; 

James  E.  Van  Peursem,  Dir. 


I  y^onver^e  ^or  \ 

Nancy  Hinkemeyer 
Teen-age  Reporter 
Cathedral  High  School 
St.  Cloud,  Minnesota 
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Marilyn  Dubow,  14  y*ar  old  violinist, 
and  Lorin  Holland*r,  12  y*or  old  pi¬ 
anist,  proetk*  under  th*  approving  *y* 
of  conductor  Donald  Vorh**s  for  thoir 
oppooronc*  tog*th*r  on  th*  "T*l*phon* 
Hour"  over  th*  N5C  radio  network  on 
February  25.  This  will  be  o  return  en- 
gogement  for  eoch  of  these  artists,  who 
or*  th*  youngest  ever  to  oppeor  on  th* 
series  in  its  17  years  on  the  air. 


On  Saturday,  December  1,  1956, 
Cathedral  High  School  welcomed  dele¬ 
gates  to  the  Region  Four  Catholic  Band 
Clinic.  This  is  the  second  consecutive 
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Service  Through  Music 

Modern  Music  Masters,  the  national 
music  honor  society,  is  being  acclaimed 
by  music  directors  from  coast  to  coast 
as  the  finest  way  to  give  national  rec¬ 
ognition  to  those  students  who  are  out¬ 
standing  in  performance,  leadership, 
and  service.  The  Tri-M  Society  is  a 
perfect  complement  to  a  system  of 
points,  letters,  or  awards  which  is  al¬ 
ready  established  in  the  music  depart¬ 
ments  of  some  schools.  If  a  system  of 
points,  etc.,  is  in  use,  it  may  be  con¬ 
tinued  in  conjunction  with  the  program 
of  Tri-M,  if  desired. 

Modern  Music  Masters  is  basically 
honorary,  providing  a  means  of  recog¬ 
nizing  student  excellence  as  well  as 
stimulating  enthusiasm  for  higher 
goals  of  achievement.  Many  faculty 
sponsors  find  a  program  of  projects 
and  activities  most  rewarding,  although 
there  is  no  requirement  set  up  along 
this  line. 

Every  music  director  and  music  de¬ 
partment  will  benefit  from  member¬ 
ship.  As  the  Society  is  an  aggregate  of 
the  entire  roster  of  Chapters  working 
together  for  the  advancement  of  music 
education,  each  Chapter  benefits  as 
each  Chapter  contributes,  the  national 
office  becoming  a  "service  center”  and 
a  veritable  clearing  house  for  what 
progressive  music  directors  are  accomp¬ 
lishing  and  the  methods  they  are  using 
to  achieve  success. 

Chapters  of  the  Month 

Chapter  #111  of  Waukegan  Town¬ 
ship  High  &hool,  Waukegan,  Illinois, 
has  been  chosen  a  Chapter  of  the 
Month  in  recognition  of  its  splendid 
serv'ice  to  advance  the  cause  of  Tri-M. 
The  Chapter  officers  very  effectively 
presented  a  demonstration  of  the  Soci¬ 
ety’s  impressive  Initiation  Ceremony  at 
the  Mid-West  Band  Clinic  held  in  Chi¬ 
cago  in  December.  Apprentices  from 
Chapters  at  Argo,  Wheaton  and  West 
Chicago  were  initiated  and  officers  of 
the  latter  two  Chapters  were  installed. 
The  officers  of  Chapter  #111  were  the 
first  to  present  this  installation  service 
through  which  officers  of  a  newly  or¬ 
ganized  Chapter  are  installed.  The  pro¬ 
gram  was  given  in  the  Jade  Room  of 
the  Hotel  Sherman  to  a  capacity  audi¬ 
ence  of  band  directors  attending  the 
Mid  West  Qinic. 


Chapter  #111  has  participated  in 
other  'Tri-M  District  Programs.  In  De¬ 
cember,  1954,  Leslie  Gilkey,  Faculty 
Sponsor,  was  a  member  of  the  panel 
on  the  Society’s  program  at  the  Mid- 
West  Band  Clinic;  in  February,  1955, 
Otto  Graham,  Co-Sponsor,  was  a 
speaker  on  the  Tri-M  program  at  the 
Illinois  Music  Educator’s  annual  con¬ 
ference  held  in  Champaign;  and  in 
November,  1955,  the  Chapter  officers 
joined  those  from  other  schools  in  pre¬ 
senting  an  Initiation  Ceremony  for  the 
In-and-About  Chicago  Music  Educa¬ 
tor’s  Club.  Congratulations  to  the 
members  and  sponsors  of  this  progres¬ 
sive  Chapter! 

Chapter  #23,  Yakima  Senior  High 
School,  Yakima,  Washington  has  been 
chosen  as  another  "Chapter  of  the 
Month,”  primarily  for  the  fine  pro¬ 
gram  it  has  started  in  encouraging 
young,  aspiring  musicians  to  become 
composers.  The  first  step  was  to  an¬ 
nounce  an  original  composition  contest 
with  suitable  awards,  open  to  all  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  music  department. 

A1  Parks,  a  Tri-M  member,  placed 
first  with  his  orchestral  composition 
which  was  later  played  during  an  or¬ 
chestra  concert.  Joe  Martz’s  oriental 
ballad  took  second  place.  Joe  has  since 
been  initiated  into  the  school’s  Chap¬ 
ter.  'These  two  compositions  took  top 
honors  in  the  state  composition  contest 
sponsored  by  the  Federated  Womens 
Club.  Chapter  #23  is  now  planning 
another  contest  for  the  purpose  of  pro¬ 
ducing  a  school  Alma  Mater  song. 

Two  years  ago  'when  the  Central 
Washin^on  College  of  Education 
needed  funds  for  its  choral  group  to 
accept  an  invitation  to  sing  at  the 
MENC  in  Chicago,  the  Yakima  Tri-M 
Chapter  raised  $400  to  finance  this  trip 
by  sponsoring  a  concert  by  the  Central 
Washington  College  of  Education 
choir.  'liiat  same  year,  Barbara  Philipp, 
Chapter  President,  went  to  Chicago 
with  them  to  represent  Chapter  #23 
at  the  first  Modem  Music  Masters  na¬ 
tional  convention.  In  the  spring  of 
1956,  Sara  Ann  Holgate,  then  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Chapter,  attended  the 
Tri-M  program  at  the  MENC  in  St. 
Louis  and  was  also  a  member  of  the 
Golden  Anniversary  High  School 
Chorus. 

Congratulations  to  Chapter  #23  on 
its  fine  program  and  also  to  Mildred 


Forsling  and  Bill  Herbst,  who  h.  ve 
served  as  its  faculty  sponsors  continu¬ 
ously  since  1953  when  the  Chapter  v  as 
organized. 

Top  Notcher 

Jim  Stogsdill,  treasurer  of  Chapter 
#9  at  Jonesboro  High  School,  Jones¬ 
boro,  Arkansas,  has  been  chosen  as 
Tri-M  Top  Notcher  for  this  month. 


Jim  Stogsdill 


Jim  has  made  the  All  State  Band  for 
the  past  two  years,  as  well  as  "First 
Chair  of  America.”  At  Jonesboro  he 
plays  first  chair  clarinet,  is  student  con¬ 
ductor  of  the  Concert  Band,  sings  in 
a  special  choral  group  and  in  his 
church  choir.  Besides  his  many  musical 
activities,  he  maintains  high  grades  in 
all  his  subjects  and  holds  offices  in  such 
organizations  as  Hi-Y,  DeMolays,  the 
Baptist  Training  Union,  and  the  Ex¬ 
plorer  Scouts;  his  warm  personality, 
his  interest  in  others,  and  his  enthusi¬ 
astic  leadership  making  him  invaluable 
to  these  groups. 

"Miss  North  Carolina" 

Tri-M  members  are  accustomed  to 
winning  awards  and  recognition,  but 
a  title  of  a  different  kind  was  recently 
won  by  Joan  Melton,  alumni  member 
of  Chapter  #35,  Albemarle  High 
School,  Albemarle,  North  Carolina. 
At  a  beauty  and  talent  contest  at 
Moorehead  City,  Joan  was  crowned 
"Miss  North  Carolina  of  1956.”  Her 
playing  of  "Ocean  Etude”  by  Chopin 


Joan  Molton,  alumni  mombor  of  Choptor 
^35  at  AlbomarU,  North  Carolina,  ro- 
coiving  tho  winnor's  trophy  at  Min 
North  Carolina  from  last  yoar't  quoon, 
Min  Foyo  Arnold. 
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Scana  showing  offkart  of  Choptar  #111,  Woukagon  Twp.  H.  S.  and  raprasantotivo  initiotas 
from  Choptart  at  Woukagon,  Argo,  Wast  Chicago,  and  Whaaton  during  tha  Initiation  Cara- 
mony  on  tha  Tri-M  program  at  tha  Mid-Watt  Notional  Bond  Clinic  in  Dacambar. 


and  "Deep  Purple”  by  Rose  brought 
her  a  standing  ovation  and  later  her 
title.  She  will  receive  a  $1,000  scholar¬ 
ship,  a  complete  wardrobe,  and  a 
week’s  vacation  at  Atlantic  City. 

Joan  has  been  taking  music  lessons 
since  she  was  three  and  gave  her  first 
piano  recital  at  the  age  of  seven.  She 
was  the  first  North  Carolina  student  to 
be  awarded  the  Paderewski  Gold  Me¬ 
dal.  Last  spring,  as  a  senior  at  Albe¬ 
marle  High  School,  she  won  a  $250 
award  at  a  fourteen  state  contest  at 
Columbus,  Ohio.  In  each  of  her  four 
high  school  years  she  entered  North 
Carolina  State  Music  Festivals  and  won 
"Superior”  and  "Superior  Plus”  ratings 
as  a  pianist.  She  is  now  a  freshman  at 
East  Carolina  College. 

Joan  is  also  a  leader  among  the 
young  people  of  her  church,  serving 
as  president  of  the  Youth  Group,  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  choir  and  pianist  for  the 
Baptist  Training  Union.  It  isn’t  every 
girl  who  has  beauty  and  talent  who 
combines  these  qualities  with  a  humble 
spirit  and  a  grateful  heart.  We  con¬ 
gratulate  you,  Joan,  and  know  you  will 
continue  to  uphold  your  pledge  as  a 
Modern  Music  Master. 

Chapter  News  Parade 

Chapter  #247,  Colton  Union  High 
School,  Colton,  California,  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  obtaining  risers  that  will 
accommodate  a  250  voice  chorus  or  a 
125  piece  band.  The  Chapter  spon¬ 
sored  a  trip  to  Los  Angeles  to  hear 
"Madame  Butterfly”  given  by  the  San 
Francisco  Opera  Company.  Presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  story,  reading  of  the  libretto 
and  listening  to  the  recording  of  the 
complete  opera  preceeded  the  trip  for 
a  period  of  three  weeks. 

The  members  of  Chapter  #216, 
Harlem  High  School,  Harlem,  Mon¬ 
tana  go  back  to  school  again  every 
Saturday  morning  to  help  members  of 
the  beginners  band.  These  Tri-M  mem¬ 
bers  are  really  practicing  what  they 
learned  during  the  Initiation  Ceremony 
when  the  President  of  the  Chapter  saicl. 


"A  Modern  Music  Master  is  one  who 
sets  a  good  example,  shows  a  humble¬ 
ness  of  spirit,  is  ever  ready  and  willing 
to  assist  those  students  who  are  striving 
to  better  themselves  in  the  music  de¬ 
partment,  and  who  always  remembers 
that  real  honors  bring  responsibilities.” 

Chapter  #119  of  Our  Lady  of  the 
Lake  High  &hool,  San  Antonio,  Texas, 
has  developed  a  splendid  new  idea  that 
has  proved  most  successful  when  in¬ 
structing  Apprentices  and  preparing 
them  for  initiation.  Two  Apprentices 
are  assigned  to  a  "Modem  Music  Mas¬ 
ter”  (an  active  member)  who  takes 
the  responsibility  of  instructing  the 
Apprentices  and  preparing  them  to  be 
good  active  members.  At  the  initiation, 
the  "Modern  Music  Master”  presents 
the  Apprentices  in  a  very  formal  way 
during  the  Ceremony.  This  helps  the 
new  members  to  become  more  inter¬ 
ested  and  the  active  member  is  proud 
of  his  special  responsibility.  At  this 
Chapter’s  recent  Initiation,  Dr.  Mar¬ 
jorie  Walthall,  head  of  the  Music  De¬ 
partment  of  San  Antonio  College,  was 
presented  with  honorary  membership 
in  the  Tri-M  Society.  Seven  alumni 
members  were  present  for  the  Cere¬ 
mony.  All  members  of  the  Music  Edu¬ 
cation  Class  from  Our  Lady  of  the 
Lake  College  attended  the  Initiation 
and  were  given  an  assignment  to  write 
a  report  on  their  observation. 

Chapter  #154  of  Alcoa  High 
School,  Alcoa,  Tennessee,  has  as  its 
aim  to  make  music  a  more  vital  part  of 
the  school  life  of  all  the  students  in 
the  school.  Their  annual  project  is  to 
prepare  and  present  a  music  program 
for  each  holiday.  In  December  the 
Chapter  formed  a  school-wide  Christ¬ 
mas  chorus  and  invited  other  members 
of  the  music  department  and  school  to 
sing  with  them. 

Chapter  #155,  Marshfield  High 
School,  Coos  Bay,  Oregon,  gives  several 
scholarships  each  year  which  help  mu¬ 
sic  students  attend  summer  music 
camps.  'The  members  of  the  Chapter 
usher  at  all  of  the  band  and  choir 


concerts,  operate  a  concession  stand  at 
the  basketball  games  and  present  an 
annual  Tri-M  school  assembly. 

Chapter  #21,  Miami  Jackson  High 
School,  Miami,  Florida,  has  a  new  pub¬ 
lication,  "Letters  to  the  Alumni,”  ad¬ 
vising  the  alumni  of  the  musical  activ¬ 
ities  being  put  on  at  school.  This  is  a 
splendid  way  to  keep  former  members 
of  the  Chapter  interested  in  current 
music  events  at  the  school.  Members 
of  the  Chapter  usher  for  special  per¬ 
formances  and  concerts  at  the  Dade 
County  Auditorium.  The  Chapter  is 
presenting  a  program  at  a  school  as¬ 
sembly  a^  is  sponsoring  a  dance. 

Correspondence  Invited 

Anyone'  desiring  a  copy  of  the  bro¬ 
chure,  "What  a  Tri-M  Chapter  Will 
Do  For  Your  Music  Education  Pro¬ 
gram,”  is  invited  to  write  to  Modern 
Music  Masters,  P.  O.  Box  347,  Park 
Ridge,  Illinois. 


Catkedrai  Jdi^k  f^reienti 

fl.u,  Band  Offi 


icerA 


By  Neil  Martin 
Band  President 
Cathedral  High  School 
Indianapolis,  Indiana 


Band  Officers  for  this  year  were 
elected  recently  as  the  Cathedral  High 
School  Varsity  Band  began  its  season. 
The  Officers,  seniors  only,  are  elected 
each  year  to  help  Brother  Eugene, 


Theso  are  the  students  who  help  Brother 
Eugene  Weisenberger,  CSC,  band  direc¬ 
tor,  in  his  doily  managing  of  Cathedral 
High  School's  Concert  Band,  Indian¬ 
apolis,  Indiana.  They  are:  top  row,  I  to 
r,  Jim  Marsh,  Band  Secretary,  and  Clay¬ 
ton  Schilling,  Bond  Vice  President.  Bot¬ 
tom  row,  I  to  r,  Vince  Todd,  Band  Treas¬ 
urer,  and  Neil  Martin,  Band  President. 

Band  Director,  with  the  organizing 
and  running  of  the  marching  and  con¬ 
cert  bands. 

The  new  officers  are:  President,  Neil 
Martin;  Clayton  Schilling,  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent;  Jim  Marsh,  Secretary;  and  Vin¬ 
cent  Todd,  Treasurer.  John  Davidson 
is  Drum  Major  for  the  Irish  band. 
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H«r«  or*  th«  bond  officsrs  of  th«  Okmulg**  High  School.  (I  to  r)  Koril  Mouoy,  Student 
Council;  Gory  Mormon,  Butinou  Manager;  Myra  Alexander,  Reporter;  Elizabeth  Bonkton, 
Secretary;  Suton  Dewey  and  Carolyn  Marsh,  Librarians;  Dick  AAcKinne,  President  and  Drum 
Major;  and  Joe  Candioto,  Vice  President  and  Solo  Twirler. 


Ohmut^ee  ^JJai 

-and~Comin^  I^anJ 


By  Myra  Alexander 
Band  Reporter 
Okmulgee  High  School 
Okmulgee,  Oklahoma 


Sixty- hve  members  of  the  Okmulgee 
High  school  band  have  been  working 
hard  this  year  to  make  their  band  one 
of  the  hnest  bands  in  the  state  of  Ok¬ 
lahoma.  Under  the  very  capable  di¬ 
rection  of  Mr.  Guy  L.  Carr,  they  arc- 
well  on  their  way  to  achieving  their 
goal.  Since  Mr.  Carr  came  two  years 
ago  to  direct  this  willing  organization, 
much  noticeable  improvement  has  been 
made.  The  band  has  attended  two 
marching  contests  and  has  received 
superior  ratings  at  each. 

Besides  attending  and  making  a 
good  showing  at  contests,  the  band 
also  has  its  regular  duties  to  perform. 
It  is  always  ready  to  help  promote  any 
good  cause  through  parades  or  concerts 
It  entertains  at  football  games  and 
puts  on  thrilling  half-time  shows.  It 
aids  sch(X)l  spirit  and  boosts  morale 
with  its  sparkling  numbers  in  school 
pep  assemblies.  Various  ensembles  and 
soloists  within  the  band  are  often 
called  upon  to  perform  at  civic  func¬ 
tions  and  affairs. 

Last  year  the  band  worked  hard  on 
Mendelssohn’s  Fingal’s  Cave  to  pre¬ 
sent  at  district  contest  held  at  Tulsa 
University.  Their  plans  were  thwarted 
however,  when  two  wedcs  before  the 
contest  and  just  four  days  before  their 
last  winter  concert,  thieves  broke  into 
the  band  building  and  carried  away 


about  five  thousand  dollars  worth  of 
band  instruments.  Emergency  arrange¬ 
ments  were  made  for  the  concert  but 
none  could  be  made  for  the  contest. 

Heading  this  up-and-coming  organi¬ 
zation  for  the  1956-57  year  are:  Dick 
McKinne,  President;  Joe  Gmdioto, 
Vice-President;  Elizabeth  Bankson,  Sec¬ 
retary-Treasurer;  Susan  Dewey  and 
Carolyn  Marsh,  Librarians;  Business 
Manager,  Gary  Harmon;  Joe  Candioto 
and  Myra  Alexander,  Band  reporters; 
and  Keril  Massey,  Student  Council 
Representative. 


CatUu  ^entrai  Concert 

i^and  Entertains  Scouts 


By  Brian  Beck 
Teen-age  Reporter 
Catholic  Central  High 
Detroit  Michigan 


Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  William 
Watts,  the  Catholic  Central  Concert 
band  entertained  some  1,500  1st  class 
scouts  on  Sunday,  Nov.  25,  at  the 
University  of  Detroit  Memorial  build¬ 
ing  as  part  of  a  First  Class  Scout  Re¬ 
cognition  Program.  Scouts  from  1 1 
districts  were  present  with  families, 
friends,  and  leaders.  The  Don  Large 
Chorus  Group  was  also  present  to  give 
several  selections.  The  Detroit  Lions 
presented  mementos  to  the  1st  Class 
Scouts.  Some  of  the  prominent  speak¬ 
ers  were  Mr.  E.  Anderson  and  Mr. 
N.  Kerbawy  of  the  Detroit  Lions.  The 
band  has  also  played  at  the  National 
Catholic  Music  Educators  Association 
convention  in  Detroit  on  Nov.  23, 
and  24 


Would  You  Liko  To -Bo 
Your  School's  Toon>Ago 
Reporter? 


It't  fun  ta  ba  th*  tckoal'*  Toan-Aga 
Rapartar  far  Tti#  SCHtDOL  MUSICIAN 
mogazin*.  You  loam  a  lot  abaut  jour- 
naliun,  intarviawing,  loy-aut,  ale.  Yau 
alta  bring  notianal  publkily  ta  yaur 
tchoal't  musical  dapartmant.  If  yau  ora 
intarostod,  writ*  today  for  tb#  fro# 
‘Toan-Aga  Raportars  Guido." 

Addross  all  roquosts  to; 

Karon  Mock,  Toon-Ago  Editor, 

THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN, 

4  East  Clinton  Stroot, 

Joliot,  Illinois. 
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The  popular  young  "stude-nt  musi¬ 
cian”  in  the  center  of  this  group  (with 
the  band  cap,  of  course!)  is  Larr}- 
Leblanc,  the  newest  "traveling  mem¬ 
ber”  of  the  Leblanc  Corporation,  qual¬ 
ity  woodwind  and  brasswind  manufac¬ 
turers.  Larry  is  a  full-size  student 
mannequin  with  uniform,  boots,  cap, 
and  all  of  the  trimmings,  and  his  out¬ 
standing  features  include  talking  and 
moving  his  head  and  arms. 

All  spruced  up  in  a  special  tailor- 
made  band  uniform  by  Frudiauf 
Southwestern  Uniform  Company, 
Wichita,  Kansas,  "Larry”  has  a  tape¬ 
recording  hook-up  and  is  capable  of 
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Picturod  horo  it  "Larry  Loblanc"  talking 
mannoquin  of  tho  Loblanc  Corparotion. 


giving  five  different  one-minute  talks. 
There  is  also  a  microphone  attachment 
which  can  be  used  through  the  same 
speaker  located  in  his  chest.  You  can 
talk  into  the  mike  from  across  the 
room,  and  it  is  projected  from 
"Larry’s”  speaker,  while  he  gaily 
moves  his  arms  and  head  as  if  ex¬ 
plaining  every  sentence.  On  occasion 
he  holds  a  Leblanc  clarinet,  but  hasn’t 
learned  to  play  one  yet! 

The  Leblanc  Corporation  has  been 
(Turn  to  page  65) 
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String  Orchestra  Classics 
Published  by  E.M.S.  Sets 
New  Standard  For  Students 

liducational  Music  Service,  Inc.,  has 
just  published  a  new  collection  of 
"classics,”  arranged  by  Frederick  J. 
Muller,  which  will  meet  a  long  felt 
nevd.  Called  "String  Orchestra  Clas¬ 
sics,”  the  classic  forms  are  arranged  in 
a  setting  that  permits  performance  by 
the  large  and  small  string  orchestra, 
chamber  music  group,  and  soloist,  with 
the  piano  accompaniment  in  optional 
use.  In  addition,  each  part  or  book 
is  a  collection  of  solos  for  violin,  viola, 
cello,  and  string  bass.  Each  book  con¬ 
tains  the  solo  or  melody  on  one  full 
page,  and  on  the  opposite  page  appears 
the  part  to  be  played  by  the  chamber 
music  group  and  full  string  orchestra. 

The  violin  parts  are  arranged  to 
allow  for  a  wide  range  in  technical 
ability  and  include  opportunities  for 
all  students  of  beginning,  intermediate, 
and  advanced  levels.  The  full  score 
includes  phrase  ques,  bowings  and 
other  important  useful  suggestions  for 
making  efficient  use  of  rehearsal  time. 

Individual  books  are  $1.00,  the 
piano  accompaniment  book  is  $1.50, 
and  the  full  conductors  score  book  is 
$3.50.  Every  string  teacher  and  music 
director  will  want  to  examine  this  new 
publication.  See  it  at  your  local  music 
dealer,  or  for  more  information,  write 
direct  to  Educational  Music  Service, 
Inc.,  147  West  46  Street,  New  York 
36,  N.Y.  A  mention  of  the  school 
MUSICIAN  would  be  greatly  appre¬ 
ciated. 

125  Editorials  Champion 
The  Band  Director's  Role 

An  editorial  aimed  at  broadening 
popular  understanding  and  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  bandmaster’s  role  as  teacher 
and  leader  of  American  youth  has  ap¬ 
peared  in  more  than  125  newspapers 
in  towns  and  cities  throughout  the 
country. 

Arranged  by  the  Selmer  Music  Re¬ 
search  Center  of  H.  and  A.  Selmer  Inc., 
Elkhart,  Indiana,  as  part  of  the  firm’s 
expanding  program  of  service  to  band¬ 
masters,  the  editorial  stresses  the  scope 
and  importance  of  the  bandmaster’s 
services,  thus  putting  into  proper  per¬ 
spective  his  vital  contributions  to  edu¬ 
cation  and  to  the  growth  and  develop¬ 


ment  of  character. 

Entitled  "Our  Unsung  Leaders  of 
Youth,”  the  editorial  says: 

"Opening  of  schools  will  find  more 
than  2,500,000  youngsters  taking  their 
seats  in  the  bands  and  orchestras  that 
are  now  a  basic  part  of  school  life. 
These  youngsters  are  the  favored  chil¬ 
dren  of  America,  for  they  not  only  will 
be  gaining  the  blessings  of  music  in 
their  lives — they  will  be  gaining  the 
influence  of  those  anonymous  builders 
of  fine  citizens,  the  bandmasters. 

"Too  much  attention  is  given  to  the 
small  percentage  of  young  people  who 
find  destructive  outlets  for  their  crea¬ 
tive  age.  Far  more  of  our  young  people 
are  learning  to  direct  this  urge  and  to 
enrich  their  lives  with  it — under  the 
patient,  friendly  and  firm  guidance  of 
the  men  and  women  who  direct  not 
only  the  music  but  the  development  of 
their  students. 

"According  to  the  Selmer  Music  Re¬ 
search  Center,  there  will  be  more  than 
60,000  bands  and  orchestras  in  our 
schools  this  year.  Each  will  be  under 
the  guidance  of  a  man  or  woman  who 
is  a  teacher,  a  musician,  a  confidant,  a 
leader,  and  an  organizer  for  many 
young  people  in  their  formative  years 
— all  on  a  modest  teacher’s  salary. 

"America  can  be  thankful  for  these 
selfless  bandmasters  who  are  making 
certain  that  the  next  generation  will 
be  worthy  of  leadership  and  capable 
of  living  happy  lives.” 

Sigurd  Rascher  Featured 
On  New  Buescher  Film 

Lynn  L.  Sams,  Vice  President  of  the 
Buescher  Band  Instrument  Company, 
has  announced  the  first  of  a  series  of 
educational  and  instructional  films 
which  will  be  sponsored  by  Buescher. 
The  suggestions  and  advice  given  by 
numerous  teachers  and  directors  in 
the  music  field  have  been  compiled 
and  the  script  has  been  written  for 
this  first  film.  The  filming  was  sched¬ 
uled  for  January  and  the  completion 
date  is  to  be  early  in  February  ’This 
first  film  will  be  done  by  the  inter¬ 
nationally  famous  Sigurd  Rascher  and 
will  bring  this  great  artist  and  teacher 
before  schools  and  musical  organiza¬ 
tions  in  a  filmed  clinic  session  inter¬ 
spersed  with  explanations,  demonstra¬ 
tions  and  discussions  concerning  the 
teaching  and  playing  of  saxophone. 

Mr.  Sams  stated  that  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  the  educational  research  com 


mittee  of  the  College  Band  Directors 
National  Association  and  the  many 
high  school  band  directors  and  teachers 
was  primarily  responsible  for 
Buescher’s  decision  to  sponsor  this  pro¬ 
posed  series  of  audio-visual  educational 
material. 

Announcements  on  the  availability 
of  this  and  future  films  for  showings 
in  schools  and  before  classes  will  be 
made  through  the  educational  and 
trade  magazines,  and  at  the  Buescher 
exhibit  booths  at  the  forthcoming 
Music  Educator  Conference  Divisional 
meetings.  -For  additional  information, 
write  the  Buescher  Band  Instrument 
Company,  Elkhart,  Indiana. 

B&H  Ta  Act  As  Agent  Far 
Czechaslavakian  And 
Hungarian  Publishers 

BOOSEY  AND  HAWKES  INC. 
announces  that  negotiations  have  been 
concluded  whereby  they  represent  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere  the  Czech 
and  Hungarian  State  Publishing  Com¬ 
panies,  ARTIA  and  KULTURA. 

These  important  catalogs  include 
much  of  interest  in  many  categories  of 
music.  ARTIA  is  issuing  for  the  first 
time  a  critical  edition  of  the  complete 
works  of  Antonin  Dvorak.  They  also 
publish  the  works  of  such  well  known 
composers  as  Janacek,  Martinu,  Novak, 
Suk  and  Vranicky. 

KULTURA’S  list  of  composers  is 
represented  by  Farkas,  Gyula  David, 
Szabo,  as  well  as  the  well  known  trio 
of  great  Hungarian  composers,  Bartok, 
Kodaly  and  Weiner. 

A  catalog  listing  the  works  of  these 
two  publishers  will  be  furnished  on 
application  to  Boosey  and  Hawkes. 
P.O.  Box  418,  Lynbrook,  L.I.,  New 
York. 

Inquiries  pertaining  to  performances 
of  Artia  or  Kultura  symphonic  works 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Symphonic 
and  Opera  Department  of  Boosey  and 
Hawkes  at  30  West  57th  Street,  New 
York  19,  N.Y.  A  mention  of  the 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  would  be  appreci¬ 
ated. 


Deadline  for  All  News 
Is  The  First  Of  The 
Month  Preceding 
Publication 
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scum.  Contacts  have  been  made  with 
the  owners  of  the  site,  and  the  Sousa 
tamily  ottered  to  cooperate  in  donating 
important  memorabilia  and  furniture, 
atter  rc'Storation  of  the  house. 

Suggestions  for  raising  money  for 
the  complete  projc-ct  are  under  con¬ 
sideration,  involving  a  broad  attack. 
All  music  industries,  all  professional 
musicians,  all  public  and  parochial 
school  musicians  who  have  come  in 
contact  with  band  music  in  one  form 
or  other,  it  was  felt,  will  surely  want 
a  part  in  making  this  important  musi¬ 
cal  site  come  to  fruition. 

Lt.  Col.  Santelmann  expressc-d  dc-ep 
satisfaction  at  the  interest  .shown  by 
the  representatives  present  and  solic¬ 
ited  advice  and  counsel  from  all.  It 
was  pointed  out  that  due  to  the  favor¬ 
able  location  of  the  Sousa  home,  with¬ 
in  one,  two  or  three  blocks  of  the 
Library  of  Congress,  office  buildings 
of  the  U.  S.  Senate,  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  and  Capitol,  together  with 
making  the  stre-et  in  front  of  it  a 
major  throughfare,  all  indications  are 
that  this  historic  place  can  be  made  a 
most  attractive  and  interesting  place 
to  visit  by  all  touring  bands  that  might 
stop  in  Washington.  What  greater 
tribute  could  be  paid  than  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  visit  the  home  of  the  com- 
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By  Arthur  H.  Brandenburg 
President  of  ASBDA 
1128  Coolidge  Rood 
Elizabeth,  New  Jersey 


of  Music;  from  College  Band  Direc¬ 
tors'  National  Association — James  W. 
Dunlop,  Penn  State  University;  from 
National  Catholic  Bandmasters  Asso¬ 
ciation — James  S.  Philips,  Clarksburg, 
West  Virginia;  and  Arthur  H.  Bran¬ 
denburg  from  the  A.S.B.D.A. 

Lt.  Col.  Santlemann  briefed  the 
group  on  the  background  of  the  proj¬ 
ect — JOHN  PHILIP  SOUSA  MEMORIAL. 
The  original  idea  was  that  of  Ernest 
Ostwald.  Dr.  Edwin  Franko  Goldman 
as  chairman.  Dr.  Peter  Buys  and  Lt. 
Col.  Santelmann  formed  the  first  ABA 
committee.  With  the  passing  of  Dr. 
Goldman  and  Mr.  Ostwald,  a  new 
committed  was  appointed  and  author¬ 
ized  to  pursue  the  plan  for  a  ScHisa 
Memorial. 

Briefly,  Lt.  Col.  Santelmann  laid  a 
tine  groundwork  through  the  aid  and 
assistance  of  the  National  Commission 
on  Historic  Museums  and  Sitc-s,  and 
incorporated  the  work  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  according  to  national  regula¬ 
tions  and  prcKc-dures,  as  a  non-profit 
organization. 

The  complete  plan  contemplates 
buying  the  John  Philip  ScHisa  mansion 
and  renovating  it  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  a  permanent  memorial  to 
America’s  illustrious  band  leader  and 
"March  King”  in  tHe  form  of  a  mu- 


A  fc*w  months  ago,  our  1956  presi¬ 
dent,  Earl  Pat  Arsers,  was  approached 
by  Lt.  Col.  William  F.  Santelmann  of 
the  American  Bandmasters  Assexiation 
relative  to  the  appointment  of  a  rep¬ 
resentative  from  the  ASBDA  who 
was  to  come  to  a  me*eting  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  on  a  special  project  of  In¬ 
tercast  to  all  American  band  leaders 
and  members.  Pat  Arsers  asked  Arthur 
H.  Brandenburg  to  attend  this  meet¬ 
ing.  The  following  rejsort  is  now  re¬ 
spectfully  submitted: 

The  above  meeting  was  called  at 
Marine  Barracks,  Washington,  D.  C. 
December  2nd,  1956.  Lt.  Col.  Santel¬ 
mann  called  the  meeting  to  order  at 
2  P.M.  with  the  following  representa¬ 
tive's  present:  from  American  Band¬ 
masters  Association  —  Captain  Albert 
F.  Schoepper,  U.S.M.C.,  Leader,  U.S. 
Marine  Band;  Captain  Samuel  R.  Lo¬ 
boda,  U.S.A.  Assistant  Leader,  U.S. 
Army  Band;  Captain  John  F.  Yesulai- 
tus,  USAF,  Assistant  Director  U.S. 
Air  Force  Band;  CWO  Richard  E. 
Townsend,  USN,  U.S.  Naval  School 
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ASBDA  BAND  OF  THE  MONTH  .  .  ,  This  manth  w«  wautd  lika  to  lolula  tha  "Baldwin  Highlandari,"  diroctod  by  on*  of  our  n*w*r  ASBDA  mem- 
b*rt,  William  J.  Mcliroy,  who  it  retpontibi*  for  th*  inttrumantol  program  at  th*  Baldwin  High  School  in  Pittsburgh,  Po.  All  octiv*  ASBDA 
m*mb*rt  should  s*nd  picturas  of  thair  concart  bonds  diroct  to  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  offic*. 


Fobruory,  1937 
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isei  of  "Stars  and  Stripes  Forever” 
Mar.il. 

Arthur  H.  Brandenburg  is  most  en- 
thusKStic  about  the  realization  and 
fulhliment  of  the  plan  as  presented, 
and  recommends  that  the  American 
School  Band  Directors’  Association 
accept  a  directorship,  three  year  term 
of  office,  on  the  Board  of  seven 
trustees.  Further  plans  for  implement¬ 
ing  the  JOHN  PHILIP  SOUSA  MEMORIAL 

ate  to  be  divulged  as  progress  is  made. 
ASBDA  can  be  proud  that  it  was 
asked  to  be  an  active  participant  in 
such  a  project  of  national  prominence. 

Other  Items  to  Note 

"To  members  of  the  Committees 
tor  the  Continuing  Program  for  the 
Improvement  of  School  Bands: 

Since  the  work  and  scope  of  the 
over-all  committc-e  has  expanded  to  a 
I  great  extent  in  the  past  two  years,  it 
will  be  of  great  importance  to  the 
efficient  functioning  of  the  C.P.I.S.B. 
to  have  all  mailings  of  the  sub-com- 
mitte*es  cleared  through  this  office.  I 
am  sure  you  will  understand  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  this  procedure  when  it  is 
realized  that  if  the  various  question¬ 
naire's  and  surveys  are  sent  out  too 
closely  together,  thc-se  mailings  will 
be  rendered  more  ineffective  than  if 
a  rea.sonable  spacing  between  mailings 
w'as  allowed. 

The  first  mailing  was  sent  out  by 
Herbert  Rehfeldt  of  Stevens  Point, 

^  I  Wisconsin,  and  asked  for  information 
pertaining  to  "drop-outs”  in  the  school 
band  program.  The  next  survey,  deal¬ 
ing  with  methods  materials,  was  sent 
by  Arthur  Brandenburg  in  November. 
Robert  Dean’s  questionnaire  on  Solo 
and  Ensemble  materials  was  mailed  in 
January. 

Will  other  sub-committee  chairmen 
write  me  as  to  plans  for  surveys  or 
(questionnaires,  so  that  a  time-table  of 
mailings  can  be  set  up  to  avoid  con¬ 
flicts  ?” 

DALE  C.  HARRIS 

Yearly  Dues 

By  the  time  this  issue  arrives  at 
your  desks,  our  1957  Treasurer,  Mac 
Carr  of  River  Rouge,  Michigan,  will 
have  sent  out  the  annual  dues  slips 
and  it  will  make  his  work  a  lot  easier 
if  each  ASBDA  active  and  associate 
member  will  send  in  checks  for  dues 
to  him  promptly.  Remember  there  is  a 
(leadline  now-^ues  must  be  in  the 
treasurer’s  hands  ninety  days  previous 
to  our  annual  convention.^ 

Convention  Plans 

How  is  the  bank  balance  coming 
for  a  sojourn  to  the  "Sunshine  City,” 
St  Petersburg,  Florida,  in  December 
1957? 


Suggestions  for  the  St.  Petersburg 
Convention  Program  will  be  gratefully 
received  by  your  president.  The  board 
of  directors  will  consider  your  various 
requests  and  be  guided  accordingly. 

ASBDA  Pictures 

THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  is  ready  to 
print  some  more  ASBDA  "Band  of 
the  Month”  pictures.  Keep  them  com¬ 
ing — they  represent  in  pictorial  form  a 
very  vital  promotional  aspect  of  our 
ass(x:iation.  Administrators  get  to  see 
what  full-sized  bands  really  look  like 
and  these  pictures  may  be  instrumental 
in  expanding  your  band  budgets. 

The  first  reports  sent  in  regarding 
the  "Methods  Survey”  indicate  it  will 
be  one  of  the  most  valuable  pieces  of 
work  for  our  profession  that  we  have 
started.  It  is  imperative  that  each  active- 
member  add  his  thinking  to  this  im¬ 
portant  undertaking.  Be  sure  your  con¬ 
tribution  is  in  to  be  counted! 

The  NAMM  Reports 

The  National  Association  of  Music 
Merchants  whose  headquarters  are  lo¬ 
cated  in  Chicago,  Illinois,  William 
Card,  Executive  Sc-cretary,  keeps  it’s 
members  informed  of  various  facts 
and  figures  pertaining  to  the  progress 
of  all  areas  of  the  Music  Industry. 
Following  are  some  interesting  points 
that  were  reported  in  the  NAMM  Jan¬ 
uary  bulletin: 

Electronics— A  Two  Billion 
Dollar  Industry 

Last  year,  the  electronics  industry 
—  television,  radio,  high  fidelity, 
phonographs  and  recorders,  had  sales 
approaching  billion.  This  in¬ 

volved  near  7.5  million  TV  .sets,  better 
than  8  million  radios,  3  million  hi  fi 
sets  and  phonographs,  and  some  400,- 
000  tape  recorders.  Servicing  of  con¬ 
sumer  electronics  has  grown  into  a 
big  industry  itself  with  revenue  adding 
up  to  near  $2.7  billion. 

NAMM  Decal  Identifies  You 
New  yellow  and  blue  1957  NAMM 
member  store  decals  are  now  in  the 
mails  to  all  paid  up  members.  These 
colorful  and  distinctive  decals  are  most 
useable  on  main  entrance  doors,  and 
on  display  windows.  The  d(xals  tell 
the  public  that  you  are  a  music  mer¬ 
chant  member  of  a  nation-wide  group 
of  progressive  retailers,  "pledged  to 
greater  Quality,  Value,  Service  in 
Music.”  The  NAMM  member  decal 
identifies  you  in  the  eyes  of  your 
community.  Display  this  identification 
proudly,  for  it  sets  you  apart  from 
the  ordinary.  Additional  decals  for 
multiple  display  windows,  delivery 
trucks  and  other  purposes  are  available 
without  charge.  Newspaper  mats  of 
the  NAMM  seal  are  also  available 
upon  request. 


''A  Letter 

From  A  Supt." 

George  T.  Wilkins 
County  Superintendent 

Madison  County  Schools 
Edwardsvillo/  Illinois 

Mr.  Forrest  McAllister,  Editor 
THE  SCH(X)L  MUSICIAN 

4  East  Clinton  Street 
Joliet,  Illinois 

Dear  Mr.  McAllister: 

/  certMnly  want  to  take  this  oppor- 
tanity  to  compliment  the  school  mu¬ 
sician  Magazine  for  the  fine  article, 
"Music  Versus  Athletics”  by  LeRoy  A. 
Dalhaus.  The  conflict  between  the 
music  and  athletic  departments  has  al¬ 
ways  been  and  continues  to  be  one  of 
the  main  points  of  irritation  in  inter¬ 
school  public  relations.  T his  is  the  first 
down-to-earth  article  which  spells  out 
a  philosophy  that  both  the  band  direc¬ 
tor  or  choral  director  and  athletic  direc¬ 
tors  and  coaches  could  accept  and  be 
able  to  carry  on  a  program  of  amiable 
and  cooperative  efforts. 

In  my  opinion  you  should  ask  the 
Illinois  Education  Association  to  re¬ 
print  this  article  in  the  /.  E.  A.  maga¬ 
zine.  In  my  opinion  if  all  schools 
adopted  such  a  philosophy  as  Mr.  Dal¬ 
haus  suggests  and  follows,  it  certainly 
would  solve  a  lot  of  problems  we  have 
in  our  high  schools. 

Mr.  Dalha/cs  has  certainly  presented 
a  fine  article  that  spells  out  the  right 
philosophy  that  should  exist  between 
the  various  extra-curricular  depart¬ 
ments  in  any  high  school.  If  you  do 
not  care  to  submit  this  article  to  the 
I.  E.  A.,  with  your  permission,  I  shall 
be  glad  to  submit  it  myself. 

With  kiijdest  regards, 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

(signed)  George  T.  Wilkins 

County  Superintendent 
of  Schools 


Phonograph  Records  Enjoy 
Good  Year 

Volume-wise,  the  phonograph  re¬ 
cord  industry  had  an  excellent  sales 
year  in  1956.  According  to  Retailing 
Daily,  45-rpm  singles  and  EP’s  will 
have  a  total  sales  value  of  $125  million 
or  about  45  percent  of  total  volume. 
The  LP  will  take  about  33  percent  of 
total  record  volume,  accounting  for 
$100  million  in  sales.  The  78  rpm  re¬ 
cord  continues  to  sink  lower  and  will 
account  for  only  10  to  15  percent  of 
volume,  amounting  to  from  $27,500,- 
000  to  $40,000,000  in  sales.  Excise 
taxes  collected  in  the  government’s 
fiscal  year  of  1956  over  1955,  showed 
an  increase  of  over  6  percent. 


February,  1957 
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National  Catholic 
Bandmaster’s  Association 


Ijr  Kobmrt  <ytrimm 
NCSA 


Notr«  Dam*  Univ^raity 
Notr*  Dam*,  Indian* 

Why  the  NCBA 

Does  the  Catholic  band  situation 
differ  so  greatly  from  that  of  the  Public 
School  band?  Is  a  special  organization 
like  the  National  Catholic  Bandmas¬ 
ters’  Association  needed  when  there 
are  so  many  fine  associations  currently 
helping  in  the  band  field? 

The  members  of  the  NCBA  feel 
that,  in  certain  parochial  aspects,  our 
problem  is  a  special  one  and  that  no 
one  will  help  us  unless  we  help  our¬ 
selves. 

One  goal  of  the  NCBA  is  to  place 
competent  bandmasters  in  the  Catholic 
schools.  Another  goal  is  to  make  the 
Catholic  administrations  cognizant  of 
the  place  and  purpose  of  the  Catholic 
band  program.  The  administrative  re¬ 
lationship  with  the  fine  arts  in  the 
majority  of  our  Catholic  schools  is  al¬ 
most  non-existent  or,  if  existing,  it  is 
in  terms  of  what  should  have  been  the 
situation  twenty-five  years  ago.  The 
NCBA  believes  that  union  and  organi¬ 
zation  of  experienced  religious  and 
laymen,  working  toward  better  condi¬ 
tions,  will  force  the  bad  aspects  out  of 
our  various  programs. 

The  NCBA  held  its  charter  meeting 
on  the  campus  of  Notre  Dame  in  the 
summer  of  1953.  Today  the  association 
is  a  national  organization  in  its  own 
right.  Members  come  from  Alaska  to 
Texas  and  Maine  to  California. 

Membership  in  the  NCBA  is  open 
to  religious  and  lay  band  directors  on 
the  university,  secondary,  and  primary 
levels.  There  are  three  classifications  of 
members:  Active,  Associate,  and  Com¬ 
mercial. 

All  Catholic  and  non-Catholic  direc¬ 
tors  who  are  actively  engaged  in  Catho¬ 
lic  school  band  work  and  all  Catholic 
bandmasters  who  are  now  teaching  in 
public  school,  but  who  desire  to  help 
the  Catholic  program,  are  eligible  for 
active  membership  in  the  NCBA. 

Associate  membership  in  the  Associ¬ 
ation  includes  all  Supervisors,  Superin¬ 
tendents,  and  all  members  of  the  music 


profession  who  are  not  band  directors, 
but  who  are  interested  in  the  Catholic 
band  program.  'This  also  includes  edu¬ 
cational  directors  of  the  music  industry. 

Commercial  membership  in  the  or¬ 
ganization  is  extended  to  all  commer¬ 
cial  exhibitors,  and  along  with  associate 
membership,  is  without  voting  privi¬ 
leges.  Membership  in  the  NCBA  en¬ 
titles  associate  and  commercial  mem¬ 
bers  to  attend  all  NCBA  functions, 
except  business  meetings. 

Since  its  foundation  the  NCBA  has 
come  a  long  way.  This  may  be  evi¬ 
denced  by  its  widespread  membership 
and  its  insurance  plan,  which  is  the 
only  one  of  its  kind  in  the  United 
States,  insofar  as  the  Catholic  layman 
is  concerned.  'The  funds  are  built  up 
in  co-operation  with  the  schools,  the 
school  contributing  60%  and  the 
teacher  40%  of  the  cost. 

The  Plan  sets  up  a  maximum  life¬ 
time  retirement  income  at  age  65  of 
S75.00  a  month.  Example:  A  teacher 
age  30  sets  aside  $108.00  a  year — the 
school  contributes  $162.00  a  year.  At 
age  65  the  teacher  receives  a  pension 
of  $75.00  a  month  as  long  as  he  lives. 
In  the  event  of  the  teacher’s  death, 
his  family  would  receive  not  less  than 
$7,500  (or  a  corresponding  monthly 
income) . 

These  benefits  are  in  addition  to, 
and  independent  of  any  Social  Security 
benefits  to  which  the  teacher  may  be 
entitled.  , 

Although  the  amount  contributed  by 
the  school  represents  a  salary  increase, 
it  does  not  constitute  taxable  income. 

'The  Plan  is  available  to  all  members 
without  medical  examination.  It  is 
open  to  all  members  of  the  Githolic 
teaching  system  regardless  of  his  field 
of  specialization,  whether  he  be  a 
teacher  of  music,  of  chemistry,  or  of 
history.  Non-musician  applicants  must 
obtain  a  faculty  affiliate  membership 
in  the  NCBA. 

Each  member  is  issued  an  individual 
contract  stating  his  benefits.  Should  the 
member  terminate  his  employment 
with  any  school,  he  can  transfer  his 
contract  to  his  new  employer  without 
interruption. 

This  Pension  Plan  is  of  no  value  to 
the  individual  member  unless  he  asks 
his  school  to  co-operate  by  signing  the 
agreement  required  to  put  the  plan  in 


H«r«  or*  four  loading  figurot  in  tho 
NCBA  who  ottondod  tho  informal  moot¬ 
ing  during  tho  Mid-Woit  Clinic.  (I  to  r) 
Brothor  loonard,  Brothor  Nath,  Bob 
O'Brion,  Protidont,  and  Bob  McNulty. 

effect.  It  is  up  to  the  member  to  set 
that  the  school  draws  a  check  for  its 
portion  and  advances  his  (the  teach¬ 
er’s)  share,  making  monthly  deduc¬ 
tions  from  his  salary  to  reimburse 
themselves  for  the  amount  advanced 
for  the  teacher. 

■ 

THE  NCBA  PENSION  CONSULTANTS. 

A.  J.  KEATING  &  ASStKIATES.  175  WEST 
JACKSON  BLVD.,  CHICAGO  4,  ILLINOIS 
PROVIDE  THE  FIGURES  FOR  INDIVIDUAL 
PEN.SIONS.  ^ 

'The  Pension  Plan  is  an  outgrowth  of 
the  Salary,  Budget  and  Tenure  com¬ 
mittee  which  is  only  one  of  the  many 
actively  functioning  groups  within  the 
NCBA.  The  Marching  Band  commit¬ 
tee  and  Program  and  Literature  com¬ 
mittee  are  two  other  important  groups. 

’The  Marching  Band  committee  is  , 
headed  by  Walter  Kuebler,  principle  j 
of  Atkinson  Consolidated  Schools,  At-,  I 
kinson.  Ill.  Its  purpose  is  to  collect  and  - 
compile  band  shows  received  from 
members  of  the  NCBA.  After  the 
shows  have  been  filed,  the  committee 
sends  them,  upon  request,  to  any  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Association  who  asks  for  f 
new  ideas. 

The  Program  and  Literature  commit¬ 
tee  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Gerald 
Schneider  of  Cathedral  High  School, 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin  is  similar  to 
the  Marching  Band  committee.  Its  pur¬ 
pose  is  the  collection  and  distribution  I 
of  programs  plus  the  listing  and  per-  j 
formance  of  new  materials  at  the 
annual  conveirtion. 

A  recently  organized  committee  is 
presently  studying  the  feasibility  of  a 
placement  bureau  for  Catholic  band 
directors.  If  and  when  this  is  done,  a  ; 
Catholic  bandmaster’s  directory  will  be 
printed  and  nationally  distributed  to 
all  Catholic  schools. 

The  NCBA  is  an  active  organization. 

It  is  constantly  looking  for  new  ways 
and  means  in  which  it  can  help  the 
members  of  Ihe  association.  , 

Howes'er,  the  members  are  not  the 
only  ones  the  NCBA  seeks  to  aid.  Each 
year  a  summer  band  camp  is  held  on 
the  campus  of  the  University  of  Notre 
Dame,  “rhe  camp  is  held  at  the  close  of 
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the  summer  school  and  lasts  about  ten 
da  s.  During  this  time  the  students  are 
gi\  0  private  and  group  instruction, 
pli.s  ample  time  for  physical  and  spir¬ 
itual  recreation,  which  is  such  a  vital 
par-  of  every  Catholic  youth’s  life. 

rhe  NCBA  deposits  the  profits  from 
the  summer  camp  in  a  scholarship  fund 
for  boys  and  girls  who  major  in  music. 
T1  icre  is  only  one  stipulation.  The  re¬ 
cipient  of  the  scholarship  must  attend 
a  (iatholic  university  of  his  or  her 
choice.  As  of  yet  the  exact  amount  of 
the  scholarships  have  not  been  deter¬ 
mined. 

Ilie  association  dedicates  itself  to 
honest  business  and  educational  rela¬ 
tions  between  Catholic  schools  and 
commercial  organizations.  It  also  seeks 
to  raise  its  own  particular  professional 
background,  both  academically  and  by 
NCBA  principles. 

The  NCBA  does  not  fail  to  realize 
and  acknowledge  the  superiority  of  the 
Catholic  academic  educational  system. 
For,  stress  can  be  placed  on  the  spiri¬ 
tual,  moral,  and  academic  foundations 
of  our  scKiety,  with  complete  bias  upon 
the  Catholic  way  of  life.  However,  a 
weakness  in  Catholic  reasoning  lies  in 
the  poorly  administered  courses  in  the 
fine  arts  segment  of  Catholic  education 
on  the  secondary  and  university  levels. 
This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the 
NCBA  is  in  existence  today. 

The  Catholic  Church,  through  its 
educational  system,  has  always  been 
well  known  and  accepted  as  the  "pa¬ 
troness  of  all  arts."  Today  its  attitude 
and  outlook  have  been  cheapened  to 
the  point  where  parochial  school  bands 
are  competing  with  the  public  sch(X)i 
"pep”  band. 

If  our  schools  would  stress  music 
half  as  much  as  athletics  our  bands, 
orchestras,  and  choruses  would  be  sec¬ 
ond  to  none.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the 
writer  that  the  concerted  efforts  of  30 


to  1 60  bandsmen  (not  counting  second 
bands  and  training  groups)  in  drill 
and  concert  exert  a  tremendous  amount 
of  character  building,  leadership  devel¬ 
opment,  appreciation  of  physical  and 
mental  coordination  as  well  as  to  in¬ 
culcate  a  deep  seated  love  for  beauty  in 
a  world  that  has  too  little  of  this  sort 
of  thing.  I  think  there  is  much  more 
to  be  said  for  our  neglected  bands 
when  you  consider  the  number  of  stu¬ 
dents  reached.  It  is  an  irritating  situa¬ 
tion  when  I  look  at  our  Catholic 
sch(K)ls  who  hire  tw'O  and  three  full¬ 
time  coaches  to  take  care  of  5  basket¬ 
ball  players,  9  baseball  players,  and  11 
f(X>tball  players.  I  realize  I  should 
think  of  the  other  students  engaged  in 
playground  activity  and  gym  work  but 
I  am  sure  most  coaches  will  agree  that 
this  phase,  in  many  cases,  is  slighted 
for  the  development  of  the  team. 

The  peculiar  attitude  in  the  Catholic 
schools  is  that  the  athletic  picture  is 
as  normal  as  the  part-time  band  direc 
tor,  working  with  an  entire  student 
body.  Little  can  be  done  with  the  time 
alloted  the  band  director  in  the  Catho¬ 
lic  curriculum. 

There  are  two  questions  I  would  like 
to  put  to  Catholic  administrators. 
"What  kind  of  team  would  you  have 
with  one  (or  less)  hour  a  wc^  drill?” 
"Does  the  income  from  athletic  gate 
receipts  intrigue  you  more  than  the 
inestimable  amount  of  beauty  and  fine¬ 
ness  you  could  give  so  many?” 

If  the  average  coach  were  as  poorly 
paid  as  the  average  Catholic  bandmas¬ 
ter  the  competency  and  quality  of 
these  men  would  fall  to  such  a  low- 
level  that  I  doubt  if  your  school  would 
ever  win  athletic  contests.  And  you 
must  win  or  the  gate  receipts  will  fall 
off.  I  hesitate  to  say  where  this  leaves 
our  students. 

The  NCBA  does  not  look  at  music 
as  a  competitive  way  of  life,  but  as 


a  means  and  method  of  enhancing  the 
whole  man;  morally,  spiritually,  and 
mentally,  through  the  study  of  beauty- 
in  its  truest  form — the  fine  arts. 

NCBA  PAGE  HONORS  SISTER  M. 
ANGUS,  S.  S.  J. 

Sister  M.  Angus  is  director  of  music 
at  Barbour  Hall  Junior  Military  Schcxil 
in  Nazareth,  Michigan.  For  years  sister 
has  taken  an  active  part  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Catholic  music  in  the  state  of 
Michigan.  She  obtained  her  AB  degree 
at  the  Institute  of  Musical  Art  in  De¬ 
troit,  Michigan  and  her  MA  at  Naza¬ 
reth  College  in  Rochester,  N.Y. 

In  addition  to  her  membership  in 
the  NCBA  she  has  been  Diocesan  Co¬ 
ordinator  of  the  Detroit  Unit  of  the 
NCMEA,  a  member  of  the  band  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  MENC,  and  State  Execu¬ 
tive  Secretary  of  the  Michigan 
NCMEA.  She  presently  holds  the  post 
of  State  Secretary  for  the  Michigan 
unit  of  the  NCMEA. 


New  King  David  Gift 
Baton  Offered  by 

David  Wexler 


One  of  the  most  beautiful  batons 
ever  created  to  honor  a  band  leader  is 
being  offered  through  dealer  sale  by  its 
exclusive  distributor,  David  Wexler  & 
Co.,  Chicago  wholesalers.  The  baton 
has  a  genuine  rosewood  shaft,  ebony 
handle  with  sterling  silver  treble  clef 
monogram  inlay,  sterling  silver  ferrule, 
sterling  silver  tip.  This  gift  baton  is 
made  in  the  same  baton  factory  that 
produces  the  long-famous  King  David 
Leader  Baton. 

Each  gift  baton  comes  in  a  transpar¬ 
ent  protective  case,  mounted  on  a 
handsome  walnut  finish  holder,  en¬ 
riched  with  pastel  blue  ribbon  lining — 
e-ach  Ctlse  holder  complete  with  at¬ 
tached  plate  for  engraving  of  band 
director’s  name. 

List  price  for  the  complete  outfit, 
$32. '50  each. 

Here  is  a  luxurious  gift  any  orches¬ 
tra  director,  band  leader  or  choir  direc¬ 
tor  w-ould  be  delighted  to  receive.  For 
further  information  write  David  Wex¬ 
ler  &  Co.,  823  So.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chi¬ 
cago  5,  Ill.  A  mention  of  the  school 
MUSICIAN  w-ould  be  appreciated. 


Dmadlinm  for  AH  Nows 
Is  The  First  Of  Tho 
Month  Preceding 
Publication 


NCBA  HONOR  BAND  OF  THE  MONTH  .  .  .  W«  wish  le  pay  Iribut*  to  this  fina  Barbour  Hall 
Junior  Military  School  Bond  from  Nozoroth,  Michigan  which  it  to  obly  conductod  by  NCBA 
Mombor,  Sittor  M.  Angus. 
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the  Smith- Yoder-Bachman  tribe  of 
composers,  Smith  and  Yoder  wen.  at 
the  meeting,  and  they  now  have  a 
S  Y  B,  Junior  published.  Bro:  ler 
Robert  Barr  had  his  band  at  the  Mid 
West  from  Columbus,  Ga.  and  Jid 
themselves  real  proud.  Carrol  Cope¬ 
land,  Franklin,  Ind.,  and  a  past  presi¬ 
dent  of  Gamma  Chapter,  is  the  proud 
winner  of  first  place  in  marching  at 
the  State  Fair  last  August;  he  had  to 
out-do  94  bands  to  win  it. 

From  here  in  it’s  up  to  you  brothc*rs 
to  send  me  the  news — my  address  is, 
Harold  Walters  —  R.R.^3,  Seymour, 
Indiana. 

Bc'st  wishes  to  you  and  yours  for 
this  year,  and  wear  your  pins  proudly. 


Gamma  Chapter,  has  a  real  good  seller 
in  his  new  trio  for  Trumpets  called 
Trumjjetango.  Brother  Bill  Revelli  has 
another  album  of  real  fine  band  music 
out  by  his  American  Symphonic  Band 
of  the  Air,  called  Band  Encores,  re¬ 
leased  by  Decca.  This  brother  was  in 
New  York  last  summer,  also,  and  now 
has  an  album  out  by  MGM  called 
Harold  Walters’  Concert  Band  plays  a 
Pop  Festival.  Brother  Dvorak  is  still 
tops  in  his  job  of  M.C.  at  the  Mid 
West.  A1  Wright,  director  of  Purdue 
Bands,  is  one  of  the  newest  members  of 
Gamma  Chapter,  and  Charles  Henzie 
of  Butler  University  is  Gamma’s  new 
president.  Nilo  Hovey,  Jordan  College 
in  Indianapolis,  always  has  a  band  with 
a  beautiful  sound.  Brother  Dick 
Bowles  of  Lafayette,  Ind.,  has  a  new 
band  number  out  called  Witch  Doc¬ 
tor,  beautifully  played  at  the  midwest 
clinic  by  the  Bandmaster’s  Band.  Of 


Harold  Walters 
Phi  Beta  Mu  Editor 
R.R.  #3 

Seymour,  Indiana 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  Phi  Beta 
Mu  in  Chicago  last  December  7  at 
the  Mid  West  Band  Clinic,  yours  truly 
was  in  the  back  room  talking  to  the 
head  waiter.  During  that  time  our 
brother  Paul  Yoder  nominated  me  to 
be  the  "news  boy”  tor  the  fraternity. 
So  —  henceforth,  I  will  try  to  keep 
this  spot  in  THE  SCHOOL  MUSIOAN 
going  for  the  news  about  Phi  Beta 
Mu,  and  what  the  brothers  are  doing. 

The  Mid  West  luncheon  for  Phi 
Beta  Mu  was  the  idea  of  Ray  Dvorak, 
and  the  Gamma  (Indiana)  chapter 
has  made  all  the  plans  for  the  past 
two  years.  The  luncheons  are  well 
attended,  we  think,  but  in  1937  we 
hope  to  publicize  it  earlier  and  get 
more  brothers  there.  Last  meeting  we 
had  thirty  brothers  present.  We  didn’t 
plan  a  program,  as  all  I  had  to  do  was 
have  Paul  Yoder  say  a  few  words  and 
follow  that  with  Karl  King.  If  you 
haven’t  heard  these  two  master  wits 
speak  then  you  have  missed  it.  Brother 
King  said,  "I  have  always  poked  fun  at 
people  having  a  doctor’s  degree,  and 
calling  themselves  Doctor  so  and  so — 
now  I  have  to  eat  crow,  because  they 
have  shut  me  up  for  good  as  I  was 
presented  a  dcKtor’s  degree  and  now 
everyone  calls  me  Dr.  King."  To  sum 
it  all  up,  we  all  had  a  good  time,  and 
hope  to  see  you  at  this  meeting  in 
1937.  It  is  always  held  at  noon  on  the 
Friday  of  the  Mid  West  Clinic. 

What  The  Brothers  Are  Doing— 

For  this  part  of  the  news  I  am  only 
writing  what  I  have  picked  up  first 
hand.  Send  me  some  news  about  your¬ 
self  or  your  band,  and  w'e'll  get  it  in 
here.  Among  those  present  in  Chicago 
were  some  of  our  real  news  makers. 
Brother  Yoder  has  just  turned  out 
some  new  things  —  La  Fonda  for 
band,  a  follow  up  to  his  number  Relax, 
and  he  has  written  a  new  Overture 
called  Everglades;  probably  titled  this 
as  he  now  lives  in  Florida.  Karl  King 
was  in  New  York  City  last  summer 
recording  some  band  music  for  SECAC 
—  heard  on  transcriptions.  Brother 
Frank  Cofield,  past  president  of 


Here  are  the  Phi  Beta  Mu  Bratheri  wha  lunched  tagether  during  the  Mid-West  Clinic.  The 
meeting  was  sponsared  by  the  Indiana  Chapter.  This  is  to  be  an  annual  affair.  One  can  see 
at  a  glance  there  were  many  celebrities  in  attendance. 
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WHAT  THEY  PLAYED 


The  purpose  of  this  new  section, 
"What  They  Played,"  is  to  give  High 
and  Grade  School  band  directors  an 
opp  ‘Ttunity  to  study  the  concert  pro¬ 
grams  that  have  been  performea  by 
various  bands  throughout  the  nation. 
Comparisons  may  be  made,  and  ideas 
seared. 

All  school  band  directors  are  in¬ 
vited  to  place  THE  SCHCXJL  MUSICIAN 
on  their  program  mailing  list. 

NEW  ULM,  MINNESOTA 

Junior  and  Senior  School  Bonds 
John  Strang,  ASBDA,  Director 

(performed  April  29,  1936) 
JUNIOR  BAND 


The  Waltz  King . Strauss 

Dancing  Reeds  . Eisch 


Big  Rock  Gindy  Mountain . Dedrick 

The  Golden  Gate  March. ...A.  Johnson 

SENIOR  BAND 

The  Nutmeggers  March . ©sterling 

Song  of  Jupiter . Handel-Anderson 

L’Arlesienne  Suite  No.  1 

(Prelude)  . BizcT 

Papaya,  trombone  solo . Morrisey 

Londonderry  Air,  trumpet 

solo  . Dedrick 

American  Red  Cross  March . Panella 

*  «  * 

LENOIR,  NORTH  CAROLINA 

High  School  Bond 
James  C.  Harper,  ASBDA, 
Director 

(performed  March  25,  1936) 

March — ^The  Conqueror . C.  Teikc 

March — Gardes  Du  Corps....R.  B.  Hall 

Overture  Fingal’s  Cave . 

. F.  Mendelssohn 

Clarinet  Solo — Concertino, 

Op.  26 . von  Weber 

Ritual  Fire  Dance..  . Manuel  De  Fella 
Ballet  Music  from  Prince 
Igor . A.  Borodin 


★  ★  ★ 
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1.  Procession  of  the  Prisoners  and 
Dancers 

2.  Dance  of  the  Polovetzki  Maidens 

3.  Dance  of  the  Savage  Men 


4.  Dance  of  the  Boys 

Overture  la  Gazza  Ladra . G.  Rossini 

Sextette  for  Percussion . Ostrom 

River  Jordan  Fantasy . Whitney 

Overture  to  Tannhauser .  Wagner 

*  *  * 


STILLWATER,  OKLAHOMA 

Junior  and  Senior  High  Bands 
Kenneth  Rhea,  ASBDA,  Director 

(performed  May  8,  1936) 

JUNIOR  HIGH  BAND 

Music  Campers  March . 

. Howard  E.  Akers 

The  Ambassador  Overture . 

. A.  Louis  Scarmolin 

Golden  Glow  Overture . 

. Clair  W.  Johnson 

HIGH  SCHOOL  BAND 

Death  and  Transfiguration . 

. Richard  Strauss 

Iphigcnia  in  Aulis . 

. C.  W.  R.  von  Gluck 

The  Penny-W'histle  Song . 

. Leroy  Anderson 

Holiday  for  Winds . Glenn  Osser 

Piano  Concerto  in  G  Minor . 

.  Mendelssohn 

The  Golden  Eagle  March . 

. Harold  Walters 

Relax  (Rhumba) . Paul  Yoder 

Pathetique  Symphony . Tschaikowsky 


Selmer  Celebrates  Double 
Anniversary — 25  and  50 

Celebration  of  a  double  anniversary 
highlighted  the  annual  sales  meeting 
scheduled  December  17-19  by  H.  and 
A.  Selmer  Inc.,  manufacturers  of  wind 
instruments,  at  the  firm's  Elkhart,  In¬ 
diana,  headquarters. 

Selmer  president  J.  M.  Grolimund 
was  honored  on  completion  of  his  25th 
year  with  the  company.  At  the  same 
time,  trans-Atlantic  greetings  were  ex¬ 
changed  with  Maurice  Selmer,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  firm’s  Paris  manufacturing 
affiliate,  who  is  observing  his  50th  an¬ 
niversary  with  the  French  company. 

The  Elkhart  program  included  a 
series  of  meetings  at  which  the  firm’s 
sales  force  and  company  officials  made 
plans  for  the  coming  year — plans  that 
included  new  and  broader  dealer  serv¬ 
ices.  The  sales  program  for  1957,  Sel¬ 
mer  officials  said,  will  be  based  on 
sales  records  that  made  1956  the  most 
successful  year  in  the  company’s  his¬ 
tory. 

In  addition,  there  was  an  Open 
House  at  the  Selmer  plant  for  em¬ 


ployees,  visiti^ig  salesmen,  and  civic 
and  business  leaders.  Climaxing  the 
meeting  was  a  dinner  at  which  recog¬ 
nition  was  made  of  Grolimund’s  quar¬ 
ter-century  of  service  to  the  company. 
Representatives  of  the  trade  and  daily 
press  were  special  guests  at  the  anni¬ 
versary  dinner,  during  which  greetings 
from  Selmer  in  Paris  and  from  friends 
throughout  the  United  States  were  re¬ 
ceived. 


Thirteen  Schools  Given 

Status  in  NASM 


Six  new  schools  were  admitted  to 
associate  membership  in  the  National 
Association  of  Schools  of  Music  and 
seven  schools  were  elected  to  full  mem¬ 
bership  at  the  thirty-second  annual 
meeting.  The  two-day  session  repre¬ 
senting  231  member  schools  was  pre¬ 
sided  over  by  Dr.  E.  William  Doty, 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Fine  Arts,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Texas. 

Associate  membership  was  granted 
to  Arkansas  State  College,  Jonesboro, 
Arkansas;  Heidelberg  College,  Tiffin, 
Ohio;  Mississippi  College,  Clinton, 
Mississippi;  Oklahoma  College,  Chick- 
asha,  Oklahoma;  Ouachita  Baptist  Col¬ 
lege,  Arkadelphia,  Arkansas;  and  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Idaho,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

Schools  promoted  from  associate  to 
full  membership  were  Appalachian 
State  Teachers  College,  Boone,  North 
Carolina;  Howard  College,  Birming¬ 
ham,  Alabama;  McNeese  State  College, 
Lake  Charles,  Louisiana;  University  of 
South  Dakota,  Vermillion,  South  Da¬ 
kota;  University  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah;  Virginia  State  College, 
Petersburg,  Virginia;  and  Washington 
University,  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  Cottey 
College,  of  Nevada,  Missouri,  was 
elected  to  'Junior  College  membership. 

Officers  chosen  by  the  Association 
for  the  coming  year  are  President,  E. 
William  Doty,  University  of  Texas; 
Vice-President,  Thomas  Gorton,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kansas;  Secretary,  Burnet  C. 
Tuthill,  Memphis  College  of  Music; 
and  Treasurer,  Frank  B.  Jordan,  Drake 
University. 

Among  those  participating  in  the 
Convention  which  included  discussions 
on  audio-visual  aids,  musicianship  re¬ 
quirements,  and  accrediting  were  Dean 
Earl  V.  Moore,  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan;  Dr.  Howard  Hanson*,  Eastman 
School  of  Music;  William  K.  Selden, 
National  Commission  on  Accrediting; 
Irwin  J.  Lubbers,  representing  the 
North  Central  Accrediting  Association; 
and  Dean  Gordon  Sweet  of  the  South¬ 
ern  Accrediting  Association. 

The  delegates  of  the  Convention 
were  guests  of  the  Cleveland  Orchestra 
at  the  two  concerts  during  the  meeting. 
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DRUM  HEADS  IN  THE  WORLD! 
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By  Robert  A.  Gark 


It  was  a  spc'cial  thrill  for  me  to  hear 
the  band  of  my  Alma  Mater,  Wayne 
State  University,  perform  its  most  re¬ 
cent  winter  concert.  It  was  a  real  treat 
to  hear  this  fine  band,  under  the  baton 
of  Mark  F.  DeLeonard,  present  bril¬ 
liant  readings  of  some  solid  musical 
literature  including  the  Overture.  La- 
Forza  Del  Destino,  Verdi,  and  the  Ex¬ 
cerpts  from  the  Opera  "Andrea  Che¬ 
nier,”  by  Giordino.  A  special  salute 
to  under  graduate,  Donald  Sinta.  for 
his  outstanding  performance  of  Rhap¬ 
sody  for  Saxophone  and  Band  by  Eric 
Coates.  Band  dirc-ctors  may  remember 
h’s  flawless  performance  as  featured 
soloist  w'ith  the  Ca.ss  Technical  High 
School  Band  during  the  1954  session  of 
the  Midwest  Band  Clinic  in  Chicago. 

As  usual  my  eyes  were  focused  on 
the  drum  section  for  a  great  part  of  the 
evening.  What  I  saw  and  heard  pleased 
me  very  much.  Hats  off  to  a  very  effi¬ 
cient  four  man  section  composed  of  Ed¬ 
ward  Colden,  Frank  Foguth,  Stanley 
Roose,  and  Sam  Tundo.  TTie  percussion 
section,  always  a  show  case  of  the 
band,  had  many  moments  of  glory  as 
a  section,  but  individual  artistry  was 
revealed  in  the  person  of  Edward  Col¬ 
den  who  was  featured  as  tympani  solo¬ 
ist  in  the  band's  performance  of  Tym- 
pendium.  Suite  for  Solo  Tympani  and 
Band,  by  William  Schinstine. 

Band  directors,  here  is  a  very  fine 
showpiece  for  your  tympanist.  If  you 
are  lucky  enough  to  have  an  outstand¬ 
ing  boy  or  girl  on  tympani  this  year, 
why  not  feature  that  person  as  soloist 
on  the  spring  concert.^  I  am  sure  that 
we  all  will  be  rewarded  with  higher 
standards  of  percussion  playing  if  we 
occasionally  feature  our  outstanding 
players  in  some  type  of  serious  music 
other  than  the  usual  slam-bang  novelty 
solo  type.  This  suite  is  written  in  three 
movements,  Molto  Allegro,  Adagio 
Mysterioso,  and  Allegro.  "The  composi¬ 
tion  is  also  available  with  piano  accom¬ 
paniment  which  makes  it  ideal  for  use 
as  a  festival  solo.  Incidentally,  this 
number  was  given  a  reading  at  the 
1955  Midwest  Band  Clinic  in  Chicago. 
Tympendium  is  published  by  the 
Southern  Music  Company  and  the  pi¬ 
ano  copy  sells  for  Si. 50. 

Southern  seems  to  have  contributed 
a  great  deal  of  new  percussion  material 
suitable  for  use  in  solo  festivals.  Three 
solos  for  snare  drum  have  been  in- 


Send  all  quMlions  dirocl  to  Robort  A. 
Clark,  210  Parkviow,  Myioowlh,  Mkk. 


eluded  on  the  National  solo  list.  These 
are  Rhythm  Rampage,  Innovation  in 
2/4,  and  Dipsy  Doodle.  All  have  been 
composed  by  William  Schinstine, 
former  percussionist  with  the  National 
Pittsburg,  and  San  Antonio  Symphony 
orchestras.  All  sell  for  50i.  Mr.  Schin¬ 
stine  has  also  collaborated  with  Mr. 
Fred  A.  Hoey  in  developing  a  collc-c- 
tion  of  drum  ensemble  material.  This 
publication  is  called  Drum  Ensembles 
for  all  Occasions.  This  book  sells  for 
Si. 50  and  contains  several  interesting 
drum  ensembles  w'ritten  in  a  variety  of 
time  signatures  and  in  the  traditional 
rudimental  idiom. 

And  speaking  of  ensembles.  Mills 
Music,  Inc.,  have  in  publication  an  in¬ 
teresting  composition  by  Carlos  Chavez 
entitled  Toccata  for  Percussion  Instru¬ 
ments.  This  composition  follows  a  con¬ 
temporary  trend  in  using  the  full  range 
of  the  percussion  family  as  a  medium 
of  expression  in  itself.  Percussion  en¬ 
sembles  of  Wichita  University  under 
the  direction  of  Robert  Buggert  and 
the  University  of  Illinois  ensemble,  or¬ 
ganized  by  Paul  Price  now  of  Boston 
University,  have  pioneered  in  this  new 
medium  of  expression  and  have  de¬ 
veloped  a  wide  enough  repertoire  to 
present  full  scale  concerts. 

The  composition  by  Chavez  follows 
in  this  vein  utilizing  traditional  percus¬ 
sion  instruments  plus  the  inclusion  of 
latin  instruments  and  mallet  instru¬ 
ments,  namely  glockenspiel,  xylophone 
and  chimes.  The  score  is  divided  into 
six  percussion  groups;  Percussion  I,  In¬ 
dian  drum  glockenspiel,  small  Indian 
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Werld'i  Largatt  Production  of 
MALLET  PLAYED  INSTRUMENTS 
Viboi,  Marimbas,  Xylos,  Boll  Lyra 
Tubular  Chimos,  Orch.  Bolls, 
and 

Calosto,  Colestotto,  Calostino 
Also  Repairs  and  Rotuning  on  above 
instruments. 
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drur  Percussion  II,  side  drum  I,  xylo- 
pho  ,  Indian  drum,  tenor  drum;  Per¬ 
cuss  n.  Ill,  side  drum  II,  suspended 
cym  il;  Percussion  IV,  tenor  drum, 
chir  s,  claves,  one  maraca,  suspended 
cymi  d;  Percussion  V,  tympani,  small 
gon^>  Percussion  VI,  bass  drum,  large 
gon^L.  Besides  the  use  of  the  multiple 
tone  of  the  tympani,  multiple  tone 
effe.  •  >  are  achieved  through  the  use  of 
Indi.iii  drum,  snare  drum  without 
snarc-s,  and  tenor  drum.  These  three 
insti.iments  are  placed  together  and 
pla)cd  by  one  player  much  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  playing  three  tympani.  With  a 
wide  range  of  dynamics,  rhythms  and 
counter-rhythms,  real  artistic  effects  are 
achieved. 

Doesn’t  seem  to  be  in  the  books  that 
percussion  ensembles  will  ever  replace 
the  standard  symphony  orchestra  or 
symphonic  band,  but  this  new  material 
coming  out  should  be  stimulating  to 
young  drummers  and  certainly  excite 
the  imagination  of  percussionists  e%’ery- 
where  in  the  creation  of  new  and  dif¬ 
ferent  artistic  expressions.  Program¬ 
ming  one  of  these  numbers  on  a  con¬ 
cert  offers  an  opportunity  for  variety 
as  well  as  creating  a  real  incentive  for 
artistic  percussion  playing. 


Festival  time  has  arrived  again  and 
with  it  that  nervous  anticipation  of 
solo  events,  so  perhaps  a  quick  resume 
of  procedure  might  be  in  order  so  that 
you  might  get  the  most  out  of  your 
solo  appearance.  Remember  to  have 
your  solo  memorized.  Snare  drummers 
stand  erect  and  keep  the  heels  together 
while  performing.  Avoid  beating  the 
feet.  Be  certain  to  report  to  the  warm¬ 
up  in  sufficient  time  to  get  a  good 
warm  session  accomplished.  I  personal¬ 
ly  like  exhibition  snare  drum  solos 
performed  with  field  drum  and  carried 
w'ith  a  sling,  but  most  important  is 
good  preparation.  Be  sure  the  drum  is 
tuned  properly  before  your  perform¬ 
ance.  Poor  tuning  can  impair  your  ex¬ 
ecution.  Don’t  chew  gum.  Try  and 
listen  to  as  many  percussionists  as  pos¬ 
sible  so  that  you  may  profit  by  the 
strong  and  weak  points  of  the  other 
contestants.  Since  sight  reading  is  tra¬ 
ditionally  part  of  the  snare  drum  event, 
spend  a  lot  of  pre-festival  practice  time 
reading  new  material.  Watch  for  trick 
rhythms  or  time  signatures  that  may 
CKCur  in  the  sight  reading  material. 
Take  plenty  of  time  to  scan  the  sight 
reading  selection  before  diving  in. 

Good  luck  in  your  quest  for  a  first 


division  rating.  Remember,  your  per¬ 
formance  can  only  be  as  good  as  your 
preparation. 

The  End 


"Dear  Karen:  I  am  a  boy  13,  in  7th 
Grade.  I  play  trumpet  in  the  school 
band.  I  would  like  to  join  the  Pen  Pal 
Club.  .  .  .  Sincerely,  Paul  Reed,  Dele- 
van,  New  York.” 

*  *  * 

"Dear  Karen:  I  would  like  to  join 
your  club.  I  play  a  Tenor  Sax  in  Lee 
County  High  School  Senior  Band.  I 
also  play  the  piano.  I  am  14,  a  Fresh¬ 
man  in  High  School  and  have  Blonde 
hair  and  Blue  eyes  .  .  .  Elizabeth 
Updyke,  Box  51,  Heidelberg,  Ken¬ 
tucky.” 


The  most  discriminating  artists  INSIST  on 


THE  ONLY  CYMBALS 
MADE  anywhere  in  THE  WORLD 
BY  ZILDJIANS 


Arthur  Fiedler  discussei  his  own  personal  set 
of  Avedis  Zildjion  Cymbals  with  Robert  Zildjian. 
The  exceptionally  fine  cymbal  tone  is  being 
demonstrated  by  Boston  Pops  Tour  Orchestra 
percussionist,  W.  Schuessler. 


AVEDIS 

ZILDJIAN  CO 


Look 

for 

this 

Trademark! 


AVEDIS  AILUJIAN  COMPANY 
NORTH  OUINCY  71,  MASS  ,  USA 
Established  in  1623  Turkey  ...  Transferred  to  America,  1929 


The  Boston  Pops  Tour  Orchestra,  under  the  direction  of  Arthur 
Fiedler,  is  now  on  nationwide  tour.  Don't  miss  hearing  it. 
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Concerto  in  Gm  -  Handel  (Wain), 
Kjos  (Grade  3-|-). 

Fantasy  Piece  -  Schumann  (Voxman), 
Rubank  (Grade  3-|-)- 

Promenade  -  Delmus,  Cundy-Bettoney. 

Grade  IV 

Three  Pieces-Laurischkus  (numbers  1 
&  3),  Wahr  (Stubbins  Coll  Vol  2). 

Scene  &  Air  -  Bergson,  Rubank. 

Sonata  -  Wanhal,  McGinnis  &  Marx. 

Petite  Piece  -  Quet,  Baron. 

Piece  in  Gm  -  Barat,  Wahr  (Stubbins 
Coll  Vol  1). 

Andante  &  Scherzo-Dere.  Paul  Schmitt. 

Musette  &  Scherzo  -  LeClair  (Wain), 
Kjos. 

Grade  V-VI 

Piece  Romantique  -  Niverd,  Alfred. 

Sarabande  &  Theme  Varie,  Hahn. 
G.  Wahr. 

Sonata  -  Bernstein,  Witmark. 

Solo  de  Concours  -  Mouquet,  Wahr 
(Stubbins  Col.  Vol  1). 

Prelude  &  Rigaudon  -  Avon,  Wahr 
(Stubbins  Col.  Vol  2). 

Sonatina  -  Duncan,  Morris,  contempor¬ 
ary  as  is  the  Berstein. 

Scherzo  -  Cardew,  Boosey  -  Hawkes, 
(another  interesting  new  solo). 

Solo  de  Concours  -  Rabaud,  Andraud. 

Lament  &  Tarentella  -  Grovlez,  And¬ 
raud. 

Introduction  &  Rondo  -  Widor,  And¬ 
raud  (Bonade  Coll). 

Fantasie  and  Rondo  -  Weber,  Fischer. 

Reutatine  &  Polacca  -  Weber,  Rubank. 

Sonatina  -  Szalowski,  Omega. 

Ballade  -  Perminov,  Leeds. 

Bass  Clarinet— Solos 

Grade  I  II 

Solo  Semplice,  Hovey,  Belwin. 

Vaisc  Grazioso,  Hovey,  Belwin. 

Ario  Cantando,  Hovey,  Belwin. 

Gr,ule  III  IV 

Aquamarine  -  Karel,  Bcxjsey- Hawkes, 
a  new  contemporary  Gr  4  number. 

In  Ancient  Style,  Rathaus,  Belwin. 

Sonata  in  Gm,  Eccles,  Belwin. 

The  Clown,  Kesnar,  Cundy  Bettoncy. 

Sonatine,  Winsloe,  Belwin. 

Grade  V-VI 

Andante  &  Allegro,  Desportes,  An¬ 
draud. 

Ballade  Bozza,  Andraud. 

1st  Fantasy  Marty,  Cundy  Bettoney. 

Alto  Clarinet— Solos 

Grade  /-// 

Einsame  Blumen  -  Schumann,  Jack 
Spratt. 

Choral  Varie,  D’Indy,  Elkan-Vogel. 

Elegy,  Massenet  (Wilson),  W(X)d  (?) 

Grade  IlI-IV 


Melancholy,  Whitney,  Jack  Sprati. 
Rigaudon,  Lacome,  Andraud. 

Sonatine,  Winsloe,  Belwin. 

Grade  V-VI 

Preludium,  Schmutz,  Carl  Fischer. 
Evening  Fantasy  Miller,  Belwin. 

New  Music  Reviews 

Elementary  School  Beginner  -  Clari¬ 
net  Method-Norman  Ward,  Consoli¬ 
dated,  .75,  1956,  40  pp. 

In  last  month’s  issue  only  a  fleeting 
glance  was  taken  at  this  new  series  of 
beginning  methods.  Interesting  fea¬ 
tures  here  are:  size  is  small,  10"  across 
and  about  8"  high  as  opposed  to  the 
normal  larger  size  text  books;  attrac¬ 
tive  outside  colors,  cute  little  illustra¬ 
tions  used  to  emphasize  a  certain  musi¬ 
cal  point,  pictures  at  the  front  illustrat¬ 
ing  position  and  embouchure.  The 
starting  tone  is  "e”  in  whole  notc-s; 
quarters  come  on  page  7,  upper  register 
on  21.  Here  the  note  "d”  is  first  shown 
then  the  low  g.  More  logical  perhaps 
is  to  go  into  the  upper  register  via  some 
low  tone.  Eighth  notes  are  introduced 
on  page  26,  dotted  quarters  on  31,  and 
the  break  (ascending)  on  30.  Descend¬ 
ing,  I  think,  is  maybe  a  bit  easier  for 
the  student  when  the  break  is  first 
approached.  A  number  of  principles 
can  be  stressed  when  the  descending 
pattern  is  first  used.  On  page  36  we 
find  6/8,  alia  breve  on  39;  the  book 
ends  with  a  fingering  chart  and  a  page 
devoted  to  the  care  of  the  instrument. 
The  range  employed  is  only  low  "g” 
up  two  CKtaves.  True,  kids  in  the  low 
grades  do  often  experience  trouble  in 
reaching  out  with  the  little  finger  for 
the  low  f  or  e.  Still,  I  would  like  to 
have  seen  these  two  lowest  notes  in¬ 
cluded  if  only  at  the  end  and  perhaps 
as  optional  studies.  The  text  attempts 
to  be  purely  an  elementary  one  (to 
be  used  by  elementary  kids)  and  I 
believe  it  succeeds  to  a  considerable 
degree. 

*  *  * 

Elementary  School  Beginner  -  Sax  - 
Norman  Ward,  Consolidated,  .75, 
1956. 

The  starting  tone  is  "b.”  The  devel¬ 
opment  follows  that  of  the  clarinet  and 
just  like  the  clarinet  book  there  are 
tuneful  exercises  and  materials.  The 
sax  goes  no  lower  than  "e”  nor  higher 
than  ”a.”  Directors  should  investigate 
this  brand  new  series. 
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Aloto  perpetuo-Paganini,  transcribed 
'or  woodwind  trio  and  piano  by  Whit- 
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ne-{  Tusihi,  Jack  Spratt,  1936,  score 
anu  parts,  2.50. 

^  a  very  clear  edition  the  Jack 
Sp:att  Company  has  recently  issued  this 
fai  iliar  Vivace  of  Paganini.  It  has 
beei  arranged  for  flute-oboe-ciarinet 
trio  with  piano  by  the  well-known 
New  York  oboist,  Mr.  Tustin. 

'  Tie  Moto  Perpetuo  is  a  4/4  Vivace 
arranged  here  in  C.  From  the  moment 
the  oboe  begins  the  fast  theme  there 
is  not  one  l^t  where  four  sixteenths 
are  not  heard.  All  that  an  arranger 
could  possibly  do  with  such  a  number 
is  to  dovetail  parts.  Here  then,  there 
is  only  one  melodic  line  going  ail  the 
time.  The  oboe  begins  and  soon  shares 
sixteenths  with  the  flute.  The  flute 
takes  over  only  to  share  the  material 
with  the  clarinet.  At  other  times  the 
flute  will  end  to  be  continued  by  the 
oboe  and  the  clarinet  in  turn.  Only 
during  the  last  sixteen  bars  do  the 
instruments  ever  play  together  for  any 
duration,  and  here  in  unison.  The 
piano  throughout  does  nothing  more 
than  play  rhythm  and  so  indicate  the 
harmony. 

This  is  not  a  true  ensemble  number. 
On  the  other  hand,  three  good  per¬ 
formers  can  prove  its  value.  To  be 
able  to  keep  the  sixteenth  line  going 
at  a  steady  tempo  will  be  no  mean  task; 


the  blend,  intonation,  and  balance  must 
be  so  perfect  that  the  fast  moving  line 
is  never  broken.  The  music  does  not 
lay  badly  for  the  instruments.  Up  to 
tempo  this  can  be  challenging  for  three 
good  players.  Grade  5. 

*  *  * 

Romance  for  clarinet  and  piano-J.  P. 
DuPort,  Jack  Spratt,  1956,  .90. 

The  Romance  is  a  one  page  Moder- 
ato,  4/4  in  C.  The'  material  is  not 
technical  and  the  melody  is  marked  by 
triplet  rhythms.  The  work  is  in  a  little 
three  part  sone  form.  Beginning  in  C 
the  melody  soon  proceeds  to  the  domi¬ 
nant.  A  cadenza  brings  the  main  theme 
in  again.  'The  range  of  the  music  ex¬ 
tends  from  middle  Cjf  up  to  high  a. 
This  little  number  falls  probably  in 
the  Grade  3  calibre. 

The  End 


Smith,  Rascher,  McGinnis 
Star  On  New  Recording 

(Continued  from  page  10) 

and  its  problems.  'They  have  all  been 
very  active  in  giving  their  time  and 
energy  for  clinics,  concerts,  lectures, 
etc. 


Leonard  Smith  is  America’s  premier 
cornet  virtuoso  and  is  the  foremost 
exponent  of  cornet  brilliance.  Former¬ 
ly  soloist  with  the  Goldman  band,  he 
is  conductor  and  creator  of  the  famed 
Leonard  Smith  band.  Intensely  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  problems  of  the  school 
bandmaster  and  music  instructor,  Leon¬ 
ard  Smith  was  one  of  the  people  chiefly 
instrumental  in  starting  band  clinics 
throughout  the  United  States  and  has 
also  made  personal  audition  tours  to 
select  gifted  students  for  advanced 
study. 

Robert  McGinnis,  who  is  solo  clar¬ 
inetist  with  the  New  York  Philhar¬ 
monic  Orchestra  and  was  formerly  solo 
clarinetist  with  Arturo  Toscanini  and 
Leopold  Stokowski,  also  teaches  clari¬ 
net  at  the  famous  Julliard  School  of 
Music  in  New  York  and  also  at  Colum¬ 
bia  University. 

Sigurd  Rascher  is  called  the  "Pa¬ 
ganini  of  the  saxophone.”  He  has  been 
soloist  with  many  of  the  leading  sym¬ 
phony  orchestras  of  Europe  and  United 
States.  He  is  the  world’s  greatest  con¬ 
cert  saxophonist  and  the  only  one  with 
the  ability  to  play  the  instrument  in 
four  octaves. 

'The  records  are  sold  at  $4.95  each. 
They  may  be  purchased  through  local 
music  stores. 


nickel 

silver 


WRITS  for  frea  brochure  on  the 
complete  line  of  Boosey  &  Howkes 
clarinets.  C.  BRUNO  &  SON,  INC., 
460  West  34th  Street,  New  York  or 
1 1 00  Broadway,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 


Cast  keys  have  a  tendency  to  bend,  to 
go  out  of  adjustment.  On  the  other 
hand,  keys  that  are  forged  stay  in  adjustment 
indefinitely.  Boosey  &  Hawkes  clarinet  keys  are 
forged  .  .  .  power  forged  of  nickel  silver.  That’s  even  true 
of  the  lowest-priced  Boosey  &  Hawkes,  the  Edgware 
at  $129.30  in  grenadilla,  $119.50  in  ebonite. 


Bill  \() 


February,  1957 
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Maximum  Solo  and 

Ensemble  Participation 

(Continued  from  page  2^) 

Solo  or  Ensemble 
Check  List 

Name _ 

Six  weeks  before  Contest  to  be  held 

on _ at _ 

(date)  (place) 

1 - Solo  selected _ , 

(title) 


(composer) 

2 - Accompanist  selected  from  ap¬ 

proved  list  in  Director’s  office. 

3._  _ Accompanist  notified. 

4 - Measures  numbered  on  piano 

and  solo  part  numerically  with 
pencil.  Name  of  school  and 


student  in  upper  right  hand 
comer. 

5.. _ Two  appointments  made  with 

Director  two  weeks  apart  for 
rehearsal  on  solo.  Students 
studying  privately  do  not  make 
these  appointments. 

6 _ Three  rehearsal  appointments 

made  with  accompanist  before 
recital. 

Three  W^eeks  Before  Contest 

1  - Paid  contest  fee  to  band  treas¬ 

urer  and  gave  name  of  solo 
and  the  composer. 

2  - Instrument  has  been  checked 

and  is  in  good  playing  condi¬ 
tion. 

3—  ^  -Have  at  least  three  good  reeds 
ready  for  recital. 

One  W'eek  Before  Contest 

1 _ Have  solo  memorized. 

2.- _ Have  performed  in  recital  and 

checked  director’s  criticism 
sheet. 


3.- _ Have  made  app>ointment  ^^ith  it 

my  accompanist,  myself,  .  nd  It 
director  for  final  rehearsal  ..nd 
check.  , 

4 - Picked  up  playing  schedule  for 

contest  on  Friday  and  called 
accompanist  of  time  of  |  er- 
formance. 

5.  _ Have  gotten  together  with 

other  students  who  have  same 
accompanist  to  express  appre-  \ 
ciation  through  flowers  or  tok¬ 
en  gift. 

The  Day  of  the  Contest  (put  check-list 
in  instrument  case) 

1  _ Went  to  warm-up  room  35 

minutes  ahead  of  scheduled 
performance  time.  . 

2  _ Met  accompanist  in  warm  up 

room  and  went  to  performance 
room  together.  In  case  of  con¬ 
flicts  this  will  prevent  my  in¬ 
strument  from  getting  cold 
while  waiting. 

3  _ Kept  instrument  warm  by  j 

blowing  gently  into  the  instru-  j 
ment  and/or  moistened  reed 
just  before  performance.  { 

4  _ ^Gave  score  to  judge. 

5  _ Tuned  with  piano  in  same 

manner  as  at  recital.  Did  not  p 
play  until  in  tune. 

6.  _ Went  to  judge  after  playing  to 

pick  up  score  and  receive  any 
oral  comments  he  wished  to 
give. 

7 _ ’Thanked  accompanist,  col¬ 

lected  the  piano  part,  and 
returned  to  warm-up  room  to 
put  instrument  away.  R 

8..  ,  _Listened  to  other  performances,  f 

This  will  help  me  become  a  I 
better  musician. 

9._ _ Picked  up  judge  sheet  Monday 

from  Director  together  with 
any  awards  earned. 

10 _ Have  improved  a  great  deal 

from  playing  and  rehearsing 
this  solo.  It  can  be  played  at 
many  community  functions  this 
year. 

Editor’s  Note  .  . .  Comments  received 
from  directors  on  this  feature  article 
will  be  published  in  a  future  issue  of 
THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN.  Address  ail  g 
correspondence  to  Forrest  L.  McAllis-  j 
ter,  Editor  and  Publisher,  THE  SCHOOL  I 
MUSICIAN.  4  East  Clinton  Street,  Joliet.  I 
Illinois.  I 

The  End  I 

★  ★  ★ 


For  The  Latest  Up  To 
The  Minute  News, 
Read  The  SM  From 
Cover  To  Cover 
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CLARINET  0 
&  SAXOPHONE 
REEDS 


^  Boxes  are  sealed  direct  from 
.Manufacturer  to  you  • 

;Thiaafan»t^ 

•  -^v  L'»  No  Handling  Damage  X 

,  — ~^-v  •  R*4d*  Ccm'#  b*  Pkkpd  Chiler  * 

M  ■.'  *  Meeeiva  12  IlCHfAUtY 


US 


Tht  Band  Stand 

(Continued  jrom  page  IjJ 

sion)  .  .  Niblotk  (5:30  minutes) 
7.  Alarch  and  Air  from  Concert  Mu- 
MC  #2  (S  Division)  .  .  Nelson 
(S  minutes) 

After  hearing  the  above  7  composi¬ 
tions,  the  CBDNA  membership  pres¬ 
ent  listed  their  preferential  order  of 
the  ones  they  considered  worthy  of 
reco'-imendation.  New  regulations  cov¬ 
ering  the  submission  of  original  works 
were  considered  and  will  be  reported 
in  these  pages  later. 

V'lII.  The  CBDNA  membership 
heard  eulogy  resolutions  to  Dr.  Edwin 
Franko  Goldman  (presented  by  James 
Neilson),  and  Henry  Fillmore  (pre- 
sentc-d  by  Frederick  Fennell)  and 
stood  in  silence  in  respect  to  these  two 
bandsmen  whose  spirit  will  live  for¬ 
ever  in  our  hearts. 

IX.  Performance  of  music  is  always 
a  most  important  part  of  ever)’ 
CBDNA  meeting.  Space  does  not  per¬ 
mit  mention  of  complete  programs 
but  these  are  the  groups  which  helped 
to  make  the  1936  Conference  so  suc¬ 
cessful: 

1.  State  University  of  Iowa  Wood¬ 
wind  Ensemble,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

2.  University  of  Michigan  Symphony 
Band,  William  D.  Revelli,  Con¬ 
ductor,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 

3.  The  University  of  Illinois  Percus¬ 
sion  Ensemble,  Jack  McKenzie, 
Conductor,  Urbana,  Illinois 

4.  College-Conservatory  of  Music  of 
Cincinnati  Brass  Choir,  Ernest  N. 
Glover,  Conductor,  Cincinnati. 

X.  James  Neilson  of  Oklahoma, 
City  University,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.. 
announced  that  his  school  had  re¬ 
ceived  a  grant  of  Si 0.000.00  to  be 
used  to  make  a  movie  dealing  with  the 
Saxophone  which  will  feature  Sigurd 
Rascher. 


Accordion  Briefs 


(Continued  from  page  21) 

Symphony  which  hold  regular  rehear¬ 
sals. 

The  Bernadine  Seay  Accordion 
School,  Birmingham,  Ala.  sponsored 
Charles  Magnante  in  a  Workshop  and 
Concert  in  January.  This  was  Mr. 
Magnante’s  first  appearance  in  Bir¬ 
mingham  and  was  also  the  first  con¬ 
cert  sponsored  by  the  Seay  School. 
Much  interest  was  shown  in  the  Work¬ 
shop  and  an  excellent  audience  gave 
Mr.  Magnante  a  fine  reception. 


Hope  Friedman  is  to  be  commended 
tor  the  work  she  is  doing  in  Pasadena, 
California  tor  the  Boy’s  Club,  an  or¬ 
ganization  sponsored  and  supported  by 
the  Red  Feather  Agencies.  Mrs.  Fried¬ 
man  recently  appeared  on  the  "Queen 
For  a  Day”  program  in  hopes  of  get¬ 
ting  24  accordions  for  these  boys.  It 
was  too  bad  she  was  not  the  winner, 
for  the  accordions  would  have  meant 
much  to  these  young  boys. 

The  Kutz  Studios  in  Parson,  Kansas 
recently  sponsored  a  concert  by  Myron 
Floren,  the  famous  and  popular  ac¬ 
cordionist  of  the  Lawrence  Welk  TV 
shows.  This  proved  to  be  a  popular 
event,  drawing  teachers  and  students 
from  many  towns  in  Kansas,  Missouri 
and  other  nearby  localities. 


Thirty  students  and  chaperones  from 
the  June  Frisby  Accordion  Academy, 
Wichita,  Kansas,  played  a  concert  in 
Houston,  Texas  and  were  guests  of  the 
Houston  Accordion  Symphony.  Fol¬ 
lowing  this  event,  the  Houston  Accor¬ 
dion  Symphony  reciprocated  by  play¬ 
ing  a  concert  in  Wichita.  Also  for  the 
Wichita  program  over  100  of  the 
students  of  the  Frisby  School  partici¬ 
pated  in  part  of  the  program.  The 
Houston  Symphony  is  directed  by  Bill 
Palmer,  faculty  member  at  Houston 
University.  The  Houston  Symphony 
also  presented  a  concert  in  Fort  Worth, 
Texas. 

Our  ambassador  of  music  —  the 
well  known  basket  ball-accordion 
player,  Tony  Lavelli,  is  on  his  third 
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La  Chapelle  Clarinets  are  strikingly 
rich-toned,  responsive  instruments 
made  to  rigid  specifications  by  Euro¬ 
pean  mastercraftsmen... Available  in 
Grenadilla  Wood,  Ebonite  and  Metal 
models  at  prices  that  make  them 
truly  outstanding  values . . .  Guaran¬ 
teed  to  give  100%  satisfaction  by  one 
of  the  world's  largest,  most  respected 
wholesalers . . .  The  kind  of  clarinet 
that  deserves  your  investigation  and 
merits  your  recommendation  .  .  . 
Write  for  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

TARB  t  DINNER  INC. 

- ‘74e  lOioUuUe  “Tfltuie  Centen  - 

425  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago  5,  III. 


PLEASE  MENTION  THE 
SM  WHEN  WRITING 


SUBSCRIPTION  RATES 

for 

THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 
One  year  —  $3.00 

(10  Oig  Umm) 

Tw*  yaari  $5.25— Three  years  $7.50 
A$k  abowt  ear  NtW  twmdim  Mmtm$ 


world  tour  with  the  Harlem  Globe 
Trotters,  a  well  known  basket  ball 
team  and  entertaining  unit  —  which 
is  a  complete  variety  show.  Their  tour 
will  finish  in  Chicago  in  May  and  on 
their  return  to  this  country,  their  tour 
includes  many  of  the  western  states, 
from  Canada  dow’n  to  Texas. 


Interlochen  To  Have 

Year  Round  Program 


ANN  ARBOR — Plans  for  a  new 
National  Arts  Academy  of  Interlochen, 
to  provide  a  year-around  program  of 
instruction  on  the  7(X)-acre  site  of  the 
internationally  known  National  Music 
Camp  at  Interlochen,  Michigan,  have 
been  announced  by  Joseph  E.  Maddy, 
president  and  chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  National  Music 
Camp. 

The  nc*w  academy,  tentatively  sched¬ 
uled  to  open  in  1958,  will  offer  a  com¬ 
plete  program  in  all  academic  subjects 
as  well  as  the  arts  for  approximately 
300  superior  students  at  the  junior  and 
senior  high  school  level,  both  boys  and 
girls,  Maddy  announced. 

"One  unique  feature  will  be  a  full 
symphony  orchestra  which  no  other 
private  school  in  the  world  is  now  able 
to  provide,”  Maddy  said. 

The  academy  will  not  interfere  with 
the  specialized  summer  program  in 
music,  art,  drama  and  dance  which  has 
been  a  feature  of  the  National  Music 
Camp  since  1928. 

"We  feel  that  the  techniques  learned 
in  29  years  of  seiz  ing  America’s  giftc-d 
youth  in  the  arts  now  can  be  put  to 
work  in  providing  high  sch(X)l  lev’el 
instruction  for  children  endowed  w'ith 
superior  intelligence  and  talent,  who 
are  capable  of  morb  rapid  progress  in 
their  studies  than  can  be  possible  in  the 
public  schools,”  Maddy  reported. 

Maddy  said  the  trustees,  besides  ap¬ 
proving  the  establishment  of  the  acad¬ 
emy,  have  authorized  the  employment 
of  a  highly  qualified  educator  who  will 
work  with  an  advisory  council  in  estab 
lishing  "a  sound  program  on  which  the 
school  will  operate." 

Names  of  leading  educators,  busi¬ 
ness  and  professional  men  to  serve  on 
the  Advisory  Council  are  currently  be¬ 
ing  studied  by  the  Trustees.  Included 
will  be  experts  representing  all  of  the 
fields  of  academic  subjects  to  be  offered 
by  the  academy. 

"Besides  acting  as  resource  persons, 
members  of  the  Advisory  Council  also 
will  provide  guidance  and  leadership 
in  the  development  of  plans  for  work¬ 
ing  with  students  of  higher  than  aver- 


The  BLACK-LINE 
and  TRU-ART 

Reeds. 


These  famous  MICRO  reeds  on  the 
personal  choice  of  the  profess  snol 
musician  who  fully  appreciates  the 
fact  that  he 
con  depend  on 
their  uniformly 
high  quality 
and  precision 
strength.  All 
Micro  reedi 
are  scientif. 
ically  groded 
and  precision 
tested  for 
varying  de- 
greet  of 
strength  ,  .  , 
from  soft  to 
stiff  ...  in 
eight  different 
choices.  Made 
of  the  finest,  selected 
and  seasoned  French 
cane.  At  better  musk 
dealers  everywhere. 

• 


MICRO 


Muticnl  Products 
Corporetion 


10  West  19th  Street 


New  Yorli  11,  N.Y. 
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I 
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d^eal  Comfort  for  the 
Clarinet  or  Saxophone  Plager 

A  thumb  protector  mode  of  FOAM  RUBBER  pro¬ 
cessed  to  rubber  tubing  which  slips  easily  over  the 
thumb  rests  of  clarinets  and  saxophones,  proridinf 
a  form-flttinc.  comfortable  cushion  for  the  thumb. 
Especially  desirable  for  young  players.  THUM-EEZ 
makes  the  instrument  seem  lighter  and  makes 
PROPER  FINGER  POSITION  more  easily  atUin- 
able. 

Older  players  and  even  professionals  will  welcome 
the  extra  comfort  THUM-EEZ  affords. 

NO  MORE  SORE  THUMBS  OR  CALLOUSES 

At/AUA9Lg  AT 

MOStC  ^roR£S  €¥£WWH(ti€ 
CLARMer  iAXOPHONB 

25/  ^  35/ 
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Poe  P/xg  SAMPie... 
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CARL  FISCHER 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT  CO.,  inc 

105  East  16th  Street,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 


age  vholastit  abilities  and  talents,”  cation,  Washington,  D.C.;  William  E. 
Madi.s  said.  Knuth,  chairman.  Division  of  Creative 

PI.  IS  call  for  construction  of  two  Arts,  San  Francisco  State  College;  Dr. 

addit  >nal  dormitories  designed  for  use  Mark  F.  Osterlin,  director.  Central 

in  b(  'h  winter  and  summer  and  the  Michigan  Children’s  Clinic,  Traverse 

remc  icling  of  several  of  the  existing  City,  Michigan;  Clyde  Vroman,  direc- 

build.iigs  at  the  National  Music  Camp  tor  of  admissions.  University  of  Michi- 
so  th.it  they  can  be  used  throughout  gan;  and  Judith  Waller,  public  affairs 
the  year.  representative,  Chicago  office.  National 

Or  e  the  National  Arts  Academy  of  Broadcasting  Company. 

Interlochen  is  in  operation,  the  site  at 
Interhxhen,  which  is  near  Traverse 
City,  Michigan,  will  be  operated  eight 
weeks  each  summer  for  the  National 
Music  Camp.  Two  weeks  after  the  mu¬ 
sic  camp  closes,  the  academy  will  open 
and  will  hold  32  weeks  of  classes  with 
two  vacation  periods,  a  six-weeks  pe¬ 
riod  extending  over  and  beyond  the 
Christmas  holidays,  and  a  two-weeks 
period  in  the  spring. 

The  National  Music  Camp,  which  is 
affiliated  with  the  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan,  is  a  non-profit  education  corpora¬ 
tion  with  winter  offices  in  Ann  Arbor, 

Michigan.  The  camp  was  founded  in 
192H,  by  Dr.  Maddy,  who  also  is  a 
professor  of  music  in  the  U-M  School 
of  Music. 

The  trustees  of  the  camp,  besides 
Dr.  Maddy  are:  Charles  M.  Tremaine, 
founder  of  the  National  Bureau  for 
the  Advancement  of  Music  and  Na¬ 
tional  Music  Week,  Westfield,  New 
Jersey;  Donald  R.  Belcher,  retired 
treasurer,  American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Co.,  Westfield,  New  Jersey; 

Roscoe  O.  Bonistc*el,  Ann  Arbor  attor¬ 
ney  and  U-M  Regent;  Franklin  Dun¬ 
ham,  chief  of  radio,  U.S.  Office  of  Edii-  ing  treble  valves.  They  are  now  a  com¬ 
bination  of  soft,  pliable  leather  and 
i  cushiony  foam  rubber,  to  insure  com- 
jk  pletely  airtight  closure.  Each  valve  is 

^  ^  ^  coupled  to  the  girder  rod  by  a  flexible 

Mm  ^  non-deteriorating  plastic  link,  the  an- 

I  ^  A  ■  m  Jr  I  nouncement  said. 

U  I  j  Another  feature  is  an  exceptionally 

Wir  quiet  bass  machine,  Mr.  Buegeleisen 

said,  explaining  that  all  piston  connec¬ 
tions  are  now  plastic  insulated  as  on 
highest  price  professional  accordions. 

Other  features  include  a  new  grille 
with  approved  type  registers.  Salanti 
reeds  are  now  stamped  "custom-made,” 
the  announcement  said. 

Typical  of  the  new  "Professional 
Series”  is  Model  6045,  shown  here. 
It  has  10  treble  registers  on  the  grille, 
"palm-press”  master  switch  on  the 
edge  of  the  keyboard,  and  four  bass 
registers.  This  model  has  four  sets  of 
treble  reeds  (with  piccolo  reeds)  and 
5  sets  of  bass  reeds.  Price  is  $660.00. 

Literature  may  be  obtained  from 
Buegeleisen  &  Jacobson,  Inc.,  5  Union 
Square,  New  York  3,  N.Y.;  in  Canada, 
720  Bathurst  Street,  Toronto  4,  On¬ 
tario.  Please  mention  the  school 
MUSICIAN  when  writing. 


B&J  Introduces  Salanti 

Professional  Series 


A  new  line  of  Salanti  "Professional 
Series”  Accordions  has  just  been  in¬ 
troduced  by  Buegeleisen  &  Jacobson, 
Inc.,  New  York  and  Toronto. 

As  announced  by  Harry  Buegeleisen, 
one  of  the  most  important  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  line  is  Salanti’s  self-seat- 
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Specially  designed  for 
use  with  the  Bonade 
ligature  and  reeds. 
Improves  tone  and 
intonation,  provides 
greater  flexibility 
and  control.  Hard 
rubber  rod.  SI 2. 


educt* 
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Unique  design 
features  “Pressure 
Ribs"  that  grip  firmly,  yet 
allow  reed  to  vibrate  freely  for 
greater  ease  in  tonguing  and 
smoother  legato.  For 
Bb  clarinet.  S3.00. 


Strong,  long-lasting 
"heart"  section,  with 
.  extremely  sensitive 
vibrating  surfaces.  Provides 
full,  resonant  sound,  with  no 
tendency  to  choke  up 
Sold  singly,  and  in 
plastic  packages  of  4 
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tnjoy  clarinet  performance  at  its  best 
—  with  artistically-matched  Bonade 

accessories.  The  right  reed,  the  right 
ligature  and  the  right  mouthpiece  work 
wonders  —  designed  _ 

by  one  of  the  greatest 
clarinetists  and 
teachers  of  all  time. 
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THE  SWEETEST 
CLARINET  EVER  MADE 


The  finest  Clarinet  in  the  world  is  a 
BUFFET.  It  is  used  by  more  fine  sym¬ 
phony  and  popular  clarinetists  than  any 
other  clarinet.  See  the  BUFFET  at  your 
music  dealer  or  write  us  today  and  be 
convinced  that  BUFFET  is  the  one  clari¬ 
net  in  the  world  for  you. 


At  better  dealers  everywhere 
MSTtwuTH)  av 

LIBIANC,  Kenosha,  Wisconsin 
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Why  young  musicians! 
sound  better  on 

ZALZERB^ 

FRENCH  HORNS 


You  con  build  a 
far  stronger 
horn  section  if 
you'll  follow  the 
modern  swing  to 
ZALZER  Bb 
French  Hems. 

1.  ZALZER  Bb  is  comfortable  to 
play#  easier  blowing,  more  responsive. 

2.  Beginners  develop  good  em¬ 
bouchure  more  quickly  on  Bb  Horn 
and  more  easily  maintain  it. 

3.  Tonal  production  is  easier,  and 

more  reliable. 

4.  Brilliant  Bb  Horn  tone  carries 

more  clearly  in  solo  or  in  large  en¬ 
sembles  both  indoors  and  in  the  open. 

5.  Actually  fun  to  play,  as  well  as 
being  more  effective  muakally.  An  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  dealing  with  young 
musicians. 

6.  Designed  to  be  a  pleasure 

for  young  folks  to  handle.  Built  from 
brass  of  special  formula  and  temper  — 
very  thin,  extremely  resonant— compact. 


Aptitude  Test.  informstion. 

mail  coupon 


The  FRED  6RETSCH  Mfg.  Co. 

60  Broadway,  Brooklyn  11,  N.  Y. 

□  Send  me  ioctt  on  the  Grel.ch-Tilson 
Music  Aptitude  Test. 

□  Send  me  more  details  on  both  2olzer  Bb  and  F 
French  Horns,  inciuding  information  on  NEW 
SIMPLIFIED  FRENCH  HORN  TEACHING 

methods. 


Nome  .  _ 

School...— _ 

City.  . .  - 

Stole  .  _  .  _ 


Zone . 


The 


FRED.GRETSCH 


Mfg.  Co. 


Fine  Musical  Instruments  Since  1883 


the  brass  workshop 

(Conthiutd  from  page  16) 


trcmely  low  note,  the  jaws  are  opened 
slightly  by  dropping  the  thin. 

(5)  Contract  the  tenter  of  the  lips 
by  raising  one  or  both  of  the  cheek 
muscles  upward  toward  the  eyes  and 
slightly  tightening  the  corners  of  the 
mouth.  The  tightening  of  the  corners 
of  the  mouth  should  not  be  overdone 
from  left  to  right  since  it  exposes  the 
nerves  closer  to  the  surface  which, 
when  a  little  pressure  is  brought  to 
bear  on  the  mouthpiece,  will  tc*nd  to 
cut  off  the  circulation  of  the  lips  and 
tire  them.  Try  to  tighten  or  relax  the 
lips  at  the  correct  speed  during  the 
slur — neither  too  slow  nor  too  fast. 

(6)  Increase  the  breath  pressure 
when  slurring  upward  and  decrease 
the  breath  pre-ssure  a  little  when  slur¬ 
ring  downward.  More  breath  is  re¬ 
quired  to  keep  the  lips  vibrating  since 
the-)-  are  changing  their  tension  and 
speed  of  vibrations. 

(7)  Direct  the  column  of  bre-ath 
toward  the  top  rim  of  the  mouthpiece 
when  slurring  upward  and  do  the 
opposite  when  slurring  downward. 

(8)  Be  sure  that  the  lip  action  and 
valve  action  are  exactly  together  when 
a  change  of  valves  is  involved  in  a 
slur.  Releasing  the  keys  a  fraction  of 
a  second  too  soon  or  too  late  tends  to 
spoil  the  smoothness  of  the  slur. 

Legato  Tonguing 

There  is  another  important  kind  of 
legato  playing  called  legato  tonguing 
or  soft  tonguing.  It  is  often  written 
out  by  use  of  curved  line  connecting 
several  notes  w’ith  dots  under  the 
curved  line  and  under  or  over  the  head 
of  the  note.  Even  when  not  specifically 
marked  in  this  way,  legato  tonguing 
is  constantly  needcxl  when  playing 
certain  kinds  of  melodic  passages.  This 
brings  up  the  question  "Just  when  do 
we  use  legato  tonguing  and  when  do 
we  detach  the  notes?”  This  question 
is  settled  concerning  when  to  slur  since 
w'e  have  a  curve-d  line  to  indicate  this, 
but  what  about  the  notes  w'ithin  the 
same  phrase  w’hich  are  not  covered  by 
curved  lines?  The  answer  lic*s  in  two 
things— the  spc-cd  of  the  number  and 
the  mood  which  is  to  be  conveyed  by 
the  music.  Movements  marked  adagio, 
lento,  cantahile,  sostenuto,  etc.  are 
nearly  always  to  be  played  legato  W’ith- 
in  the  phrase  from  comma  to  comma. 
This  is  particularly  so  when  the  pas¬ 
sage  has  combinations  of  slurred  and 
tongued  notes.  The  tongued  notes  must 
create  the  same  smooth  line  that  the 
slurred  notes  established  if  our  pas¬ 
sage  is  to  sound  smooth.  In  other 


words  in  such  passages  the  player  I 
should  slur  the  notes  so  marked  and  I 
legato  tongue  the  other  notes  within  * 


1  bnirr  bund  iMMrniN«*nlN  Ninr«*  Ittin 

No  finer  Band  Instruments  are 
made.  For  design,  attractive  ap 
peorance,  perfection  of  tone,  tune, 
and  intonation,  YORK  has  no  peer. 
Demand  the  finest.  Get  it  with 
YORK.  Ask  for  YORK  at  your  mus¬ 
ic  dealer  today,  or  write  to: 


CARL  FISCHER 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT  CO.,  inc 

10S  East  16th  Street,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 


SPREADS  FARTHER - 
LASTS  lONOER 

HOLTON 

OIL 

Superior  spreading  power, 
slower  evaporatioii,  unilonB 
consistency — Holton  Oil  tests 
best  tor  easier,  speedier  in- 
strnment  action. 

Na  1 — Trombone  Slides 
No.  2 — Valve  Instruments 
No.  3 — Fine  Mechaniams 


k  30e  with  swab  applicator 

B  35c  with  dropper 

DALBEY'S 

OILS 

Have  been  serving 
the  most  critical 
musicians  for  over 
50  YEARS 

For  Trombeno 
or  Valvoa 
With  Droppor 

• 

To«r  Mwtic  Ooolor 
Will  Supply  Teu 
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the  f  rase.  This  is  done  by  attacking 
the  h  st.note  of  each  musical  phrase 
set  off  by  a  comma  then  continuing  the 
How  of  breath  with  as  little  interfer¬ 
ence  .IS  possible  as  the  other  notes 
withii.  the  phrase  as  they  are  either 
slurred  or  soft  tongued  by  gentle  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  tongue  in  the  roof  of  the 
mouth  as  in  saying  "da.”  For  the  first 
note  of  each  phrase  the  tongue  attacks 
with  a  "ta”  to  start  the  tone  by  re¬ 
leasing  the  breath  then  if  the  breath 
pressure  continues  with  a  soft  move¬ 
ment  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth  a 
smootli  uninterrupted  flow  of  sound 
will  result.  The  study  of  legato 
tonguing  should  be  divided  into  two 
parts.  First,  legato  tonguing  on  the 
same  repeated  tone  and  second,  legato 
tonguing  of  notes  of  different  staff 
degree. 

Exercise  I 

Legato  tonguing  on  the 
same  repeated  note 

Start  on  the  band  tuning  tone  for 
each  brass  instrument  and  play  on  each 
scale  tone  downward  for  one  octave  a 
series  of  four  quarter  notes  followed 
by  a  half  note  and  a  half  rest  and  en¬ 
closed  with  a  cur\’ed  line  with  dots 
over  each  note.  Attack  the  first  note 
with  "ta”  and  then  soft  tongue  each 
of  the  other  four  notes  with  the  syl¬ 
lable  "da”  without  stopping  the  flow 
of  breath.  Sing  each  pattern  and  then 
imitate  these  enunciations  when  play¬ 
ing  the  pattern.  Practice  each  scale 
tone  downward  for  one  octave  using 
this  pattern  until  your  legato  tonguing 
begins  to  sound  smooth. 

Exercise  II 

Legato  tonguing 
on  different  notes 

Begin  with  the  B-flat  concert  scale, 
starting  with  the  tuning  tone  as  used 
in  band  and  progress  downward  for 
one  octave  in  the  speed  of  quarter 
notes  by  attacking  the  first  of  the 
quarter  notes  with  the  syllable  "ta” 
(tongue  placed  at  upper  teeth  for  at¬ 
tack),  then  continue  blowing  steadily 
and  just  as  the  valve  is  press^  for  the 
change  of  note,  swing  the  tongue* 
lightly  to  the  roof  of  the  mouth  and 
soft  tongue  with  the  syllable  "da." 
The  effect  produced,  if  correctly  done, 
should  imitate  the  sound  of  the  com¬ 
plete  slur.  The  lip  tension  should  be 
relaxc*d  a  little  with  each  change  of 
note  downward  or  contracted  when 
going  upward.  Spend  about  five  min¬ 
utes  c-ach  day  on  this  exercise  until 
the  legato  scale  sounds  as  smooth  as  a 
sjurred  scale.  The  art  is  in  perfect 
timing  between  tongue  and  valve  ac¬ 
tion.  Keep  the  air  stream  moving  in 
spite  of  the  slight  interruptions  of 
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the  tongue  and  try  to  perfect  the 
timing  of  the  tongue,  lip  and  valve 
to  achieve  perfect  smoothness.  When 
this  exercise  is  perfected,  try  practic¬ 
ing  each  tone  of  the  B-flat  concert 
chromatic  scale  in  the  same  manner, 
beginning  on  the  tuning  tone  and 
practicing  it  downward  for  one  octave. 

When  are  slow  movements  not 
played  legato.^  Forrest  Buchtel  in  his 
TROMBONE  METHOD,  Book  II,  sets  the 
dividing  line  for  legato  vs  detached 
playing  with  moderato.  This  means  any 
movement  slower  than  moderato  tends 
toward  legato  style  and  any  movement 
faster  than  moderato  tends  toward  de¬ 
tached  style.  There  are  some  exceptions 
to  this  as  determined  by  the  mood  of 
the  music.  However,  this  is  a  good 


general  rule  to  follow  for  a  school 
musician  who  is  not  too  familiar  with 
the  interpretive  mood  of  the  music 
and  might  be  followed  with  a  result 
of  nearly  always  correct.  The  excep¬ 
tion  should  be  when  indicated  other¬ 
wise  by  your  teacher  or  director.  The 
example  of  slow  movements  which 
should  be  played  legato  throughout 
the  phrase  may  be  found  in  the  an¬ 
dante  sostenuto  movement  of  brahms 
FIRST  SYMPHONY  in  which  every  note 
should  be  either  slurred  or  legato 
tongued  even  though  there  are  no 
legato  markings  except  the  occasional 
use  of  a  slur  mark.  If  played  correctly 
the  notes  not  marked  with  a  slur 
should  sound  practically  the  same  as 
(Turn  to  page  61) 
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HALLMARK 

fisiifionie 

TRUMPET 

only 

S995O 


Here’s  the  No.  1 
value  in  American 
built  trumpets! 
Skillfully  made  in 
one  of  world’s 
largest  band  instru¬ 
ment  factories! 
Full-length  bottom 
spring  valves,  fitted 
and  honed  to  per¬ 
fection,  give  as 
smooth  an  action 
as  most  expensive 
trumpets!  Tone  is 
rich  and  full  .  .  . 
intonation  is  accurate 
.  .  .  response  is  especially 
easy  for  the  beginner! 

Try  Hallmark 

Cornets  •  Trombones  *  French 
Horns  *  Recording  Altos 
Mellophones  *  Bugles 
Sousophones 


DAVID  WEXLER  &  CO. 

Exclusive  Distributors 
823  So.  Wabash  Chicago  5 


A.  ROBBRL’T 


(IS,  f“ri« 


*  world-famed  craftsman  * 
eul-values  them  all  with 


Custom-Built 
B|>  Clarinets 

‘'“^$135  Retail 

For  over  bail  a  cen¬ 
tury,  A.  ROBERT 
wor^winds  have  been 
widely  used  in  sym¬ 
phony  orchestras  .  .  . 
bands  of  ail  types. 
They  have  tremendous 
power  .  .  .  smooth 
beauty  of  tone  in  all 
registers.  Difficult 
upper  registers  are 
amasingly  clear  and 
resonant  I  Respite  is 
instant  to  the  slightest 
pianissimo  I  You  have 
perfect  command  of 
your  instrument  al¬ 
ways  .  .  .  feel  relaxed 
even  after  hours  of 
playing  I 

Also  fry  Robert 

*  Alto  &  Bass 
Clarinets 

*  Saxophones 

*  Oboes 

*  Bassoons 

*  English  Horns 
AT  YOUR  DEALER 

DAVID  WEXLER  &  CO. 

Exc/uafre  Distributors 

823  So.  Wabash  Chicago  S 


Coordinated  by  David  Kaplan 


The  Band  A1//J/V  Laboratory  is  pre¬ 
sented  each  month  as  a  public  service 
to  band  directors  u  ho  are  interested  in 
keeping  up  to  date  on  the  latest  pub¬ 
lished  uorks  for  band.  Each  number 
has  been  carefully  rehearsed,  studied, 
and  analysed  by  one  of  the  competent 
members  of  the  Laboratory  Staff. 
Numbers  are  classified  into  A,  B,  and 
C,  in  keeping  with  band  Festival  and 
Contest  ridings.  Directors  may  learn  of 
technical,  tonal,  and  interpretive  prob¬ 
lems  that  exist.  It  is  felt  that  it  is  better 
to  present  carefully  prepared  reviews 
of  a  few  numbers  rather  than  a  listing 
of  many.  No  favoritism  is  shown  in  the 
selection  of  numbers.  Numbers  are 
selected  on  merit  alone.  The  reviews  do 
not  necessarily  reflect  the  views  of  the 
Editor  and  Publisher  of  the  school 
MiTSiciAN  magazine. 

By  David  L.  Kaplan 

Guide  to  the  Band-Book  2,  Inter¬ 
mediate,  Clarence  Sawhill  &  Frank 
Erickson,  Bourne,  Inc.,  parts  .85.  con¬ 
ductors  manual  4.00,  19^6,  each  part 
28  pp. 

A  fairly  recent  publication  is  this 
Intermediate  series  which  combines  the 
experiences  and  resources  of  two  well 
known  figures  in  the  band  world.  Mr. 
Sawhill  is  Director  of  Bands  at  the 
University  of  California;  Mr.  Erick¬ 
son’s  compositions  and  arrangements 
for  band  have  done  much  to  enhance 
the  school  band  repertoire.  Book  2  is 
ublished  for  flute,  oboe,  B(j  clarinet, 
ass  clarinet,  alto  sax,  tenor  sax,  bari¬ 
tone  sax,  bassoon,  B[j  trumpet,  F  horn, 
Eb  horn,  trombone,  baritone  T.C.  & 
B.C.,  tuba  and  drums. 

Ranges:  trumpet  never  higher  than 
high  "a”  but  most  of  the  range  lies 
from  middle  "c”  to  high  "g”;  clarinet 
up  to  high  and  G  but  only  in  the 
exercises  w'ith  the  range  usually  no 
higher  than  C;  the  flute  reachc-s  up  to 
high  "f”;  baritone  from  low  "e”  up 
to  "g"  above  bass  clef  but  the  low 
range  is  not  used  too  much;  French 
horn  from  "a”  below  staff  to  high 
"g”  but  most  of  the  tunes  are  within 
the  staff;  alto  sax  from  low  "c”  up  to 
high  ”e”  but  with  less  range  used  in 


Publithart  and  Diroctors  should  direct 
oil  corraspondanc*  to:  .  .  .  David  Kap¬ 
lan,  Bond  Music  Laboratory,  Music  De¬ 
partment,  West  Texas  State  College, 
Canyon,  Texas. 


the  tunes;  bass  clarinet  is  used  normal¬ 
ly  in  tunes  (under  break)  but  in  the 
exercises  the  range  extends  up  to  high 
"d”;  oboe  from  low  "d”  up  to  high 
"d”  with  the  tunes  in  the  middle 
range;  bassoon  from  low  "c”  up  two 
octaves  and  a  fourth. 

We  normally  expect  a  Beginnen 
method  to  include  basic  fingerings, 
basic  rhythms,  exercises  in  counting, 
rests,  different  metres  (4/4,  3/4,  2/4), 
slurs,  some  dynamics,  eighths,  dottd 
quarters,  a  little  upper  register  mate¬ 
rial,  and  perhaps  sixteenths  and  6/8. 
Moreover,  we  hope  that  the  method 
will  progress  smoothly  beginning  in 
an  easy  register  and  proceeding  up  and  ) 
down  a  little  at  a  time.  In  a  follow-up  1 
or  Intermediate  book  we  should  Ik 
concerned  about  the  continuance  of 
technique,  more  notes,  the  extension  of 
the  range,  and  alternates.  Important 
also  is  that  these  fundamentals  must  be 
set  to  practice  through  suitable  and  Y 
interesting  materials.  To  progress 
smoothly  and  evenly  neither  too  fast 
nor  too  slow,  while  at  the  same  time  ^ 
providing  fundamental  information  p 
and  appropriate  materials,  is  no  small 
task.  There  is  yet  another  aspect  to  be 
concerned  with.  The  pages  can  not  be  ' 
cluttered.  There  is  a  point  where  too 
much  information  on  the  page  pre 
vents  any  of  it  from  registering.  Now 
to  this  l^k  2. 

For  the  first  few  playing  pages  the 
instruments  are  in  their  middle  regis¬ 
ters.  The  clarinet  plays  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  in  the  chalumeau,  the  flute  never 
above  high  "d,”  the  trumpet  from  mid-  j 
die  c  to  high  g.  Thus  the  book  attempts  1 
to  continue  the  work  of  the  Beginners 
volume  by  starting  slowly  before  un¬ 
dertaking  new  items.  The  melodic 
material  of  this  book  will  be  appred-  1 
ated  by  youngsters.  Such  familiar  tunes 
as  Crusaders  Hymn,  Finlandia,  When 
You  Wish  Upon  a  Star,  Whistle  Wliile 
You  Work,  and  many  others  will  serve 
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!  to  sp-i  k  the  interest.  The  band  is  early 
diviii  J  into  two  or  more  parts  making 
for  -iller  harmony  and  even  more 
intci  't.  Unison  passages  are  always 
somt  hat  necessary  for  a  group 
nietl>  J.  Here  the  unison  passages  em- 
phas!<:ing  scales  and  technique  arc 
ofter.  introduced  in  antiphonal  style. 
The  idea  of  playing  then  singing  a 

|pass..ite  is  an  excellent  one.  Counting  is 
stres.ed  often  throughout  the  text.  An 

effort  has  been  made  to  emphasize 

dynamics  and  phrasing, 
f  Directors  will  no  doubt  find  this 
\  Book  2  a  good  follow'-up  to  the  pub- 
j  lisher  s  Beginners  volume.  The  text 
does  not  move  too  fast.  New  items  are 

introiiuced  logically  and  clearly.  Final¬ 

ly,  the  text  itself  is  clear  and  attractive¬ 
ly  produced. 

* *  *  * 

Eli  tnenlary  School  Beginner  -  Nor¬ 
man  W'ard,  Consolidated  Music  Pub¬ 
lishers,  19^6. 

Consolidated  Music  Publishers  was 
formerly  the  J.  J.  Robbins  firm  and 
Consolidated  Music  Sales  represents 
the  former  Robbins  plus  Schuberth  and 
Lewis  Music. 

The  Elementary’  Beginner  is  a  series 
of  individual  method  books  (.75  each) 

for  the  following  instruments:  clarinet, 

flute,  sax,  trumpet,  trombone,  horn, 
tuba,  and  drum. 

One  will  note  at  the  outset  that  this 

seric’s  is  geared  for  the  young  elemen¬ 

tary  student.  For  one  thing  each  book 
is  small:  10"  wide  and  a  little  over  8" 
high.  Each  book  is  colorful  and  attrac¬ 

tively  produced.  The  flute  book  is  In 
light  blue,  the  trombone  in  dark  blue, 
the  sax  in  red,  etc.  The  cover  illustra¬ 
tion  is  cute  and  attractive.  The  books 
are  each  about  35  pages.  Fingering 
charts  are  placed  at  the  end  plus  a 

useful  page  on  care  of  the  instrument. 

A  number  of  cute  little  sketches  w’ill 

help  to  bring  home  the  point  more 

clearly.  At  the  front  of  each  book  is 

a  page  of  posed  pictures  (posed  by 

youngsters)  demonstrating  the  em¬ 
bouchure,  sitting  and  hand  position. 
The  trumpet  starting  tone  is  first 

space  f;  eighths  are  introduced  on  page 

20,  slurs  on  28,  6/8  on  35  and  the 
range  is  only  up  to  d.  The  clarinet 
starting  tone  is  e  with  the  upper  regis¬ 

ter  on  page  21  and  the  break  on  page 
30.  1  would  have  preferred  the  break 
introduced  descending  first  then 
ascending.  The  flute  starting  tone  is  C 
and  this  I  would  certainly  question. 
Better  balance  and  security  would  be 

I  possible  with  B,  B[j  or  D.  The  other 

ranges  are  equally  moderate.  The  little 
I  tunes  and  exercises  are  adequate.  This 

,  looks  like  promising  materials  for  the 

j  youngster.  Class  D. 

I  *  *  * 

I  f  Continued  on  next  page ) 


OUTSTANDING  BAND  MUSIC! . . . 

NEW  -  Hermann— BALLET  FOR  YOUNG  AMERICANS 

Full  Band  12.00  Sym.  Band  18.00 

NEW  -  LeBaum— SUNDAY  AFTERNOON  AT  5:00 

Full  Band  6.00  Sym.  Band  9.00 

Leyden— SERENADE  FOR  A  PICKET  FENCE 

Full  Band  6.00  Sym.  Band  9.00 

Osser— HIAWATHA  LAND 

Full  Band  6.00  Sym.  Band  9.00 

Van  Heosen-Osser— MY  DREAM  SONATA 

Full  Band  5.00  Sym.  Band  7.50 

Osser— HOLIDAY  FOR  WINDS 

Full  Band  6.00  Sym.  Band  9.00 

Hermann— NORTH  SEA  OVERTURE 

Full  Band  10.00  Sym.  Band  15.00 

Hermann— BELMONT  OVERTURE 

Full  Band  6.00  Sym.  Band  9.00 

Beebe-Paul— SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  MARCH 

Full  Band  4.00  Sym.  Band  6.00 

Gillis— UNCLE  WALT'S  WALTZ 

Full  Band  9.00  Sym.  Band  12.00 

‘Hermann— KIDDIE  BALLET 

Full  Band  10.00  Sym.  Band  15.00 

‘Osser— BEGUINE  FOR  BAND 

Full  Band  6.00  Sym.  Band  9.00 

Gillis— THE  PLEASANT  YEARS 

Full  Band  9.00  Sym.  Band  12.00 

*ai  rKordad  by  Th*  American  Symphonic  Band  Of  The  Air — Decca  Album  Dl-8157  or  ED-2257, 
ED-2258,  ED-2259 

At  Yewr  Music  Ouolur  or  Writ* 

EDUCATIONAL  MUSIC  SERVICE,  INCe 

147  West  46th  St.,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


save  steps,,, 

on  sheet  music  shopping 


MAIL  COUPON 
TODAY 


1 

n 

\mM^ 

let  Lyon-Healy  send  you  free  listings 
of  the  world's  largest  selection  of 

Educational  Music 


NEW  CATALOGS  JUST  PRINTED: 

•  Secular  Choral  Music 

•  Kindergarten  and  Primary  Songs 

MUSIC  SENT  ON  APPROVAL  -  FAST  SERVICE 


LYON-HEALY  243  S.  Wabash,  Chicago  4,  III. 


Send  lislingi  on  the  following 

NAME - 

ADDRESS. _ 

CITY _ 
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Elementary  School  Beginner  -  Band 
WooduinJ  Ensemble.  Band  Brass  En¬ 
semble,  Sorman  Ward  with  Raphael 
Kosakoff,  .85,  Consolidated. 

These  two  ensemble  books  are  de- 


IS  rOUK  BAND,  BAND  ClUB  OR  CHOIR 
ORGANIZATION  TIRED  Of  SULING 
GIMAIICKS  ?  .  .  MANOR  BAKERS  would 
like  to  put  you  in  business  os  their 
representative  to  sell  the  world  famous 
Manor  Texas  Fruit  Coke  for  Thanks¬ 
giving  and  Christmas  every  year. 


MANOR  Cake 


(This  is  tK«  first  of  a  series  of 
ads  to  exploin  why  our  plan  is 
truly  the  plan  "with  a  future'*) 
Write  for  booklet  "Manor  Club 
Plon  &  How  You  Profit." 


MANOR 
3500  Mener  W 


B  A  K  I  R  S 

,  Dalles,  Ttiet 


signed  to  offer  supplementary  group 
experiences  to  the  Elementary  &hool 
Beginner  method  books.  The  size  and 
general  production  match  that  of  the 
methods. 

The  music  is  printc*d  in  score  form. 
In  the  w'oodwind  book  the  flute  reads 
the  top  line,  the  clarinets  the  middle, 
the  sax  the  low-cr.  Incidentally,  the 
music  often  extends  right  across  two 
pages.  There  is  no  cluttered  look  here 
and  the  kids  should  not  have  trouble 
in  finding  their  parts.  The  brass  book 
finds  the  trumpet  on  top,  E|)  horn, 
trombone,  tuba  and  snare  drum  next 
in  that  order. 

Illustrations  found  from  time  to 
time  will  help  the  kids  to  understand 
a  certain  point.  Included  among  the 
22  numbers  are:  Surprise  Symphony, 
Abide  With  Me,  America,  Nocturne 
of  Mendelssohn  and  other  appropriate 
materials.  The  Elementary  &hool  Be¬ 
ginner  and  Ensemble  Books  will  be 
welcomed  by  teachers.  There  are  some 
fine  ideas  here  w'hich  warrant  our  in¬ 
vestigation.  Class  D 

*  *  * 

50  Classified  Hits-arranged  by  Wal¬ 
ter  Beeler  and  Alfred  Reed,  Chas. 
Hansen,  1956,  each  march  size  part 
.50.  conductor,  1.50. 

A  good  part  of  any  band's  program 
must  include  football  and  basketball 
games,  pep  rallies,  and  other  such 

events.  For  such  occasions  where  the 
lighter  type  material  is  nec'ded  this 

collection  will  certainly  fill  the  bill. 
A  feature  of  the  collection  lies  in  its 
classification:  Songs  of  the  South, 
Texas,  Latin  American,  Irish,  Modem 
Mood  and  on  to  18  such  classifications. 
The  various  tune's  in  each  classification 
are  grouped  together  on  one  page.  Pos¬ 
sibilities  for  football  formations  are 

evident.  Here  then  are  50  tunes  rang¬ 
ing  from  Rock  Around  the  Clock  to 
The  Bower)-,  from  Church  in  the 
Wildwood  to  Marth  Trios,  from  Dixie 
to  Waltzes.  The  clarinet  range  extends 
up  to  high  e  with  occasional  F's  op¬ 
tional;  the  trumpet  reaches  only  up  to 
high  g.  The  arrangements  are  not  dif¬ 
ficult  and  have  been  designed  for  the 
Class  C  band. 

*  *  * 

Band  Festit  al-arr.  by  John  A.  Finne¬ 
gan,  Hansen,  1956,  parts  .20,  conduc¬ 
tor,  1.00. 

This  collection  has  been  designed 


for  the  massed  band  festival  as  vi.,11  a$ 
for  the  individual  band  perforn  ance. 
The  numbers  would  sound  outdo  irs  as 
well  as  in  the  concert  hall.  Chores  can 
be  used  with  the  band  in  several  num¬ 
bers  and  parts  may  be  had  at  .20  each. 
Included  in  the  book  are  the  follo  wing: 
Fanfare  by  Finnegan,  Battle  Hymn  of 
the  Republic,  Praise  Ye  the  F.ithet 
(Gounod),  Pop  Goes  the  Weasel, 
Theme  of  Bc-ethoven’s  Ninth  Sympho¬ 
ny,  Vilia,  and  Funiculi.  Two  part 
choms  may  be  added  to  Battle  Hymn, 
and  several  others.  The  clarinet  range 
extends  up  to  c,  the  trumpet  up  to  g. 
The  parts,  green  in  color,  comprise 
four  march  size  pages.  Class  D. 

By  Ed  Nelson 

God  of  Our  Fathers,  arr.  P.  Lavalle, 
Pub.  S.  Fox,  1955,  FB  6.50 — SB  8.50. 

Paul  Lavalle  has  made  an  interesting, 
and  technically  easy  arrangement  of  the 
old  familiar  hymn  tune,  "God  of  Out 
Fathers,”  that  can  be  effectively  used 
as  a  grandiose  closing  number  for  a 
formal  concert,  or  for  such  occasions 
as  baccalaureate  and  commencement. 
It  should  be  mentioned,  however,  that 
although  the  number  is  not  technically 
difficult,  a  good  performance  will  re¬ 
quire  a  group  with  a  good  tutti  sound, 
and  a  mature  tone  and  range,  especially 
on  the  first  chair  parts. 

The  arrangement  presents  the  hymn 
tune  four  times,  once  in  F,  twice  in 
B  flat,  and  once  in  A[) — if  a  vocal 
group  is  used  the  final  section  in  A|^ 
can  be  repeated  if  desired.  The  fanfare 
between  each  verse  is  used,  but  is 
developed  a  bit,  especially  before  the 
final  section  in  A|). 

Clarinets  must  play  high  F|,  and 
the  flutes  a  high  B^ — both  sections 
have  the  melody  in  the  upper  register 
where  a  strong  embouchure  is  a  must 
for  beauty  of  tone  and  control  of  in¬ 
tonation.  The  bassoon  part  is  quite  low, 
going  down  to  the  low  Bj^,  and  having 
quite  a  few  notes  below  the  staff.  The 
percussion  part  calls  for  chimes  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  usual  section — there  is  a 
tympani  solo  that  could  be  substituted 
without  much  trouble.  The  cornets 
have  quite  a  few  triplets  on  High  G, 
and  several  high  B|j’s;  the  trombone 
parts  are  for  a  full  quartet,  with  the 
first  going  up  to  B[j.  The  horn  parts 
are  not  "peck-horn”  music — the  first 
has  several  G's  and  the  fourth  goes 
down  to  low  C. 

This  somewhat  detailed  listing  of 
some  of  the  ranges  shows  the  need  for 
mature  players.  It  would  be  possible 
to  play  the  number  up  to  letter  "C 
and  then  repeat  from  the  beginning, 
but  naturally  such  a  performance 
would  lose  all  the  originality  of  the 
arrangement.  Class  C-f-. 
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By  Dr.  Angelo  La  Mariana 


The  purpose  of  this  column  in  re¬ 
viewing  new  music,  methods  or  mate¬ 
rials  IS  to  acquaint  string  teachers  and 
students  with  worthwhile  publications 
as  they  become  available.  Every  so 
often,  unusual  or  helpful  material  be¬ 
come  available  and  the  first  three  re¬ 
views  this  month  pertain  to  new  ap- 
proaihes  for  beginning  theory. 

String  teachers  find  it  very  difficult 
in  either  class  or  private  lessons  to  drill 
the  beginner  in  music  fundamentals 
because  of  the  pressure  of  time.  The 
following  books  provide  the  teacher 
with  a  means  of  assigning  supplemen¬ 
tary  work  dealing  w'ith  the  fundamen¬ 
tals  as  related  to  his  own  instrument. 
A  teacher  could  easily  adapt  the  use 
that  will  best  suit  his  needs  either  in 
class  or  for  home  work.  Each  of  the 
following  bcxiks  are  within  easy  under¬ 
standing  of  the  young  student  and  are 
designed  to  capture  and  hold  the  be¬ 
ginner’s  interest.  Ages  7-12  years. 

Workbooks 

\ote  Speller  -  E.  Janowsky.  Ph)}- 
lished  Bel  win.  Price  75^. 

A  separate  bcxik  is  published  for 
Viola,  Violin,  Cello  and  Bass.  The 
"objectives  of  each  book  do  not  in¬ 
clude  the  teaching  of  note  values,  time 
signatures,  measures  or  bar  lines.  How¬ 
ever,  all  of  these  symbols  have  been 
prc-sc-nted  in  the  lessons  as  they  are 
used  in  a  normal  playing  situation.’’ 
The  letter  names  and  fingerings  in  the 
first  position  of  each  instrument  are 
pre.sented  in  an  interesting  fashion  for 
the  young  student.  Diagrams  are  used 
to  illustrate  each  string.  Problems  for 
each  instrument  are  covered  in  the  in- 


A  Basic  Method  by  George  Best 

Ml  Scar*  FIEE  to  (trina  ttoclian  an  raquatt 
VMITONE,  INC..  S4S  Stk  Ava.,  N.  Y.  17 


Dr.  Angalo  La  Mariana 

Stata  University  Taachers  Collaga 
Plattsburgh,  New  York 


ANYONE  CAN  TEACH  The 
TWO-OCTAVE  SYMPHONET 

(Self-instruction  books  provided  moke  it  jios- 


sible  for  students  to  learn  by  themselves.' 


ALL  THIS  FOR  $1.50  ($2.65  value) 

A  Two-Octove  Symphonet  with  detochoble 
music  holder  (Value:  $1.00) 
if  Five  music  books  @  25c  each  (Value: 
$1.25) 

it  One  Music  Desk  $tand  (Value  25c) 

FREE:  A  complete  Symphonet  Kit  os  above 
with  all  piano  parts,  on  a  CASH  ORDER  of 
10  or  more  Symphonet  Kits.  (Offer  limited  to 
ONE  to  a  customer  regardless  of  size  of  order.) 
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dividual  books.  Look  into  this  if  you 
are  looking  for  or  arc  in  need  of  a 
good  note-speller. 

*  *  * 

Pun  for  Fiddlers  -  /.  Wadler  and  E. 
W'ehb.  Published  Boston  Music.  Price 
75i. 

The  assigned  12  "papers’’  cover  a 
wide  range  of  materials  relative  to  no¬ 
tation,  rhythm,  fingering,  bowing  and 
general  musical  terminology’.  Many 
motivational  devices  are  used;  one  be¬ 
ing  "Fiddle  Facts,”  little  thumb-nail 
sketches  of  famous  violinists,  the  string 
family  and  other  highly  informative 
information  in  capsule  form.  A  scoring 
system  is  also  provided.  Each  "paper” 
is  illustrated  very  clearly.  Directions 
are  simple,  easily  understandable  and 
geared  to  a  young  reader.  A  nicely  put 
together  w'orkbcxik  that  w’ill  appeal  to 
both  teacher  and  student. 

*  *  * 

Orchestra  Vi'orkbook  -  Korma  L.  Per¬ 
kins.  Published  Carl  Fischer.  Price  75<t. 

This  book  for  all  orchc-stral  instru¬ 
ments  contains  23  "Lessons,”  covering 
note  and  rest  values,  time  signature, 
notation,  piano  keyboard  and  acciden¬ 
tals.  Lessons  for  treble,  alto  and  bass 
clef  players  are  also  included.  Delight¬ 
fully  illustrated  in  cartoon  technic  by 
Burr  Shafer  and  handled  with  a  musi¬ 
cal-puzzle  approach,  this  workbook 
should  make  learning  fun.  From  cover 
to  cover  this  bright  orange  folder  is 
packed  with  some  good  solid  material 
that  will  please  the  teacher  and  appeal 
'  to  the  student. 

After  Book  One 

The  Junior  Violinist — Gladys  Gauv- 
reau.  Published  Boston  Music  Co. 
Price  $1.25. 

This  is  the  second  book  by  the 
author  for  violin  instruction  for  either 
group  or  individual  lessons.  Funda¬ 
mentals  of  music  and  of  the  instru¬ 
ment  are  treated  in  the  first  three  pages 
and  in  the  body  of  the  book.  Most  of 
the  selections  contain  a  second  violin 
part;  they  include  well-known  selec- 
(Turn  to  page  ft's) 
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FOR  VARIETY,  WE  SUGGEST 

A  Symphonet-Chime  Band 

The  12  Tone 
Melody  Chimes 


ALL  THIS  FOR  $2.00  ($3.25  value) 
ic  Tho  12-Tono  Molody  Chimos  (Voluo:  $2.00) 
it  Fivo  Music  books  @  25c  ooch  (Value 
$1.25) 

The  Symphonet  and  chimes  can  be  taught 
together  for  the  five  books  provided  with  each 
instrument  contain  the  same  selections.  Books 
ore  self-instructive  and  contain  solos,  duets 
and  trios. 

HANDY-FOLIO  MUSIC  CO. 

Dept.  $-572  2821  N.  9th  $t.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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fund 

raising 

that’s 

fun! 


lour  band,  orchestra  or 
choir  can  raise  $300  to 
$2,500  selling  famous 
Mason  100  Candy  Bars. 

•  We  Hupply  all  candy 

•  You  pay  nothing  until  sold 

•  Personalized  with  your  or¬ 
ganization  name  and  picture 

•  All  unsold  candy  returnable 

•  Big  Profits,  you  get  S6.00 
of  every  S15.00  sale 

•  Famous  “MASON”  Brand 


Fill  (lilt  coupon  below.  Mason  will  send 
you  candy  samples  beforehand  with  no 
obligation.  You  give  us  no  money  in  ad¬ 
vance.  \^e  supply  on  consignment  fa¬ 
mous  Mason  10<^  Candy  Bars,  packed 
5  bars  in  each  package,  wrapped  with 


your  own  personalized  wrapper  at  nr 
extra  charge.  You  pay  30  days  after  re^ 
ceipt  of  candy.  Return  what  you  don’t 
sell.  Candy  is  sold  at  regular  retail 
price.  On  every  Ikix  sold  you  keep  $6.0C 
and  send  Mason  $9.00  (66%%  profit 
on  cost).  There’s 
no  risk.  You  can’t 
lose.  Mail  in  cou¬ 
pon  today  for  in¬ 
formation  about 
mason’s  pro¬ 
tected  FUND 
RAISING  DRIVES 
and  samples. 


m 


vouti 

PCaCOAIAiJ/CO  LA6CL 
HCftC 


Mr.  Edward  Stoye 
Fund  Raising  Dept.  (Dept.  M-103) 
Mason.  Box  549,  Mineola.  N.  Y. 
Gentlemen  :  Please  send  me  with¬ 
out  any  obligation,  samples  and 
information  on  your  Fund  Raising 
Plan. 


NAME 

CROl  PNAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY 

STATE 

Muon,  Au  A  Macenhcimcr,  MinroU,  L.  I..  N.  Y. 


In  the  January  issue  of  THE  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN,  the  Double-Reed  Classroom 
Column  carried  a  suggested  list  of 
materials  to  be  added  to  your  list  of 
contest  music  for  the  oboe.  I  also  prom¬ 
ised  to  present  a  similar  list  for  the 
bassoon  in  this  issue. 

Some  of  these  materials  arc  new, 
some  not  so  new  but  all  are  materials 
which  have  won  many,  many  Superior 
Ratings  for  young  bassoonists  during 
contest  and  festival  seasons.  Some  of 
them  are,  as  the  expression  goes,  "Old 
War  Horses"— SO  WHAT!!!  They 
are  the  best  in  music  and  everyone 
who  plays  well  has  either  heard  them 
played  or  has  played  them  themselves. 

Why  is  Bexthoven’s  Fifth  Symphony 
played  at  least  once  every  season  by 
every  major  orchestra?  For  the  same- 
reason  that  the  two  Mozart  Concertos 
for  Bassoon  are  regularly  played.  The 
reason  —  it  is  all  good  music,  beauti¬ 
ful  to  listen  to,  challenging  to  the  per¬ 
former  who  is  demonstrating  his 
ability  to  perform  such  music.  It  has 
been  good  music  in  the  past  —  it  is 
presently  so  —  and  will  be  so  in  the 
future. 

Februar)’  sex-ms  a  good  month  to 
take  a  bre-ath  and  review  our  general 
knowlc-dge  of  our  instruments.  Let  us 
start  with  the  lower  tones.  In  all  sec¬ 
tions  the  lowest  tonc-s  are  called  the 
bass,  for  in  harmonic  or  polyphonic 
music,  the  word  bass  refers  to  the 
lowest  part  or  an  instrument  with  a 
low  compass  or  range.  In  the  reed 
family  of  instruments,  the  bassexin 
forms  the  natural  bass  to  the  oboe, 
clarinet,  etc.  Quite  frequently  the  bas¬ 
soon  is  referred  to  by  the  German 
word  "fagott”  or  the  Italian  "fagatto,” 
or  bundle  of  fagots  (sticks). 

Early  in  the  l6th  Century,  Afranio 
of  Ferrara,  Italy  invented  the  shape  of 
the  bassoon  —  the  tubing  doubled 
back  on  itself  in  parallel  linc-s. 

Lully  (1633-1687)  was  one  of  the 
first  composers  to  use  oboc-s  in  the 
orchestra  and  he  used  oboe  and  bas¬ 
soon  in  his  opera  scorc-s.  Scarlatti 
(1659-1725)  and  Legrensi  (1625- 
1690)  both  used  oboe  and  bassoon  in 
opera  orchestras.  Scarlatti  used  oboe 
as  the  principle  w'ind  instrumc-nt  and 
the  bassoon  to  strengthen  string  basses. 
Bach  (1685-1750)  was  the  first  com¬ 
poser  to  use  all  three  voices  of  double- 


Send  all  quMtieni  dlroct  to  Sob 
Organ,  Sob  Organ  Sludias,  842  Seulh 
Franklin  Siraat,  Danvar  9,  Colarodo. 


reeds  —  soprano,  the  oboe;  alto,  the 
English  Horn;  bass,  the  Bassoon.  Han¬ 
del  (1684-1759)  was  particularly  fond 
of  Oboes  and  Bassoons  and  introduced 
the  DOUBLE  BASSOON  (Contra 
Bassoon)  in  some  anthems  written  for 
the  coronation  of  King  George  II  of 
England  in  1727.  At  the  turn  of  the 
17th  Century,  the  Oboe,  English  Horn, 
Bassoon  and  Contra  Bassoon,  were  all 
recognized  as  important  factors  in  the 
performance  of  great  music.  Players 
of  double-Reed  Instruments  today  are 
proud  to  carry  on  in  the  traditional 
manner  our  importance  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  still  greater  music. 

Music  for  the  Bassoon 


! 


a 


Modern  Editions  with  piano 
of  Classical  Works 
MOZART  .  .  .  First  Concerto  in 
major  —  III-V  .  .  .  J.  Walter  Guetter.  ' 
Andante  and  Minuetto  from  First  Con-  i 
certo  —  III-IV  .  .  .  Rubank,  Inc.  I 
MOZART  .  .  .  Second  Concerto  — 

IV  .  .  .  Jack  Spratt  ! 

BOURDEAU  .  .  .  Premier  Solo  — 
IV-V  .  .  .  Rubank,  Inc.  ! 

PIERNE  .  .  .  Solo  de  Concert  —  F 
IV-V  .  .  .  Rubank,  Inc. 

KESNER  .  .  .  Concerto  for  Bassoon 
—  V  .  .  .  Cundy-Bettonc-y  Co.  Inc.  , 


viola 

violinixls 


I  Comprehensive  and 
^  Ttpid  approach 
B  by  Jay  Spaldi^ 
f  $1.30  postpaid 

VARITONE,  INC. 
S4S  Sth  Av*.,  N.  V.  17 
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iN(  TE:  The  Kcsnar  Concerto  is 
comf  .atively  new  and  was  written 
espeii  !ly  for  contest  purposes.  It  has 
an  t>  '•emely  wide  range  and  is  de¬ 
manding  in  performance.  These  ma- 

!terial>  are  all  fine  for  the  better  per¬ 
former. 

Sonatas 

GILLIARD  .  .  .  Six  Sonatas  —  III- 

!V  .  .  McGinnis-Marx 

SI  SAENS  .  .  .  Sonata,  Op.  168 — 
V  .  .  Durand 

HINDEMITH  .  .  .  Sonata  —  V 
. .  . AMP 

WEINBERGER  .  .  .  Sonatinc  —  II 

I.  .  .  f  arl  Fischer,  Inc. 

These  Sonatas  arc  all  fine  study  ma¬ 
terials  in  that  one  w'ill  find  ever)’ 
grade  III  to  V.  They  are  good  music, 
important  music,  important  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  better  players  as  they 
*  have  within  them  demanding  requi¬ 
sites  ntxc-ssary  for  good  performance. 

Miscellaneous  Pieces 

ORGANN  .  .  .  Romance  —  III  .  .  . 
Rebo  Music,  Denver,  Colo. 

MILLARS  .  .  .  Adagio  and  Rondo 
'  —  III  .  .  .  Boosey-Hawkes-Bclwin 

ISAAC  .  .  .  The  Jolly  Dutchman  — 
II  .  .  .  Carl  Fischer,  Inc. 

MERLE  .  .  .  Murmers  —  I-II  .  .  . 
Carl  Fischer,  Inc. 

ORGANN  ...  The  Brook  —  III-IV 
.  .  .  Rebo  Music,  Denver,  Colo. 

ORGANN  .  .  .  Evening  Shadows  — 
II  .  .  .  Rebo  Music,  Denver,  Colo. 

BAKALEINIKOFF  .  .  .  Ballad, 
Humoresque  and  March  Eccentric  j — 
III  .  .  .  Belwin,  Inc. 

In  the  miscellaneous  pieces  listed 
you  will  surely  find  every  description 
or  type  of  music  you  may  wish  to  play. 
To  mention  only  a  few  moods  would 
be  —  frivolous  —  humorous  —  de¬ 
scriptive  —  melodious  —  gentleness 
—  boisterousness  —  etc. 

During  our  study  of  music  we,  all 
in  time,  learn  to  realize  that  even  the 
simplist  little  melody  becomes  demand¬ 
ing  in  respext  to  its  sound.  There  is 
nothing  written  in  music  w'hereby  one 


PLEASE  MENTION  THE 
SM  WHEN  WRITING 


can  just  sit  down  and  play  only  notes. 
When  this  happens  it  ceases  to  be 
music  —  it  becomes  just  so  many 
sounds.  This  also  becomes  true  when 
we  somtimes  try  to  play,  as  the  expres¬ 
sion  goe-s  "Over  our  head”  —  this  is 
to  play  something  that  is  too  difficult 
for  us  technically  —  it  again  becomes 
just  so  many  sounds  with  meaningless 
feeling  musically.  One  should  strive 
to  feel  music  in  what  ever  they  may 
perform  —  if  nothing  but  just  a 
scale. 

Let  us  pick  our  contest  numbers 
now  and  start  working  on  them  — 
SHALL  WE.?  So  long  for  now.  see  you 
NEXT  MONTH. 


Start  Your 

BUNDLE  SUBSCRIPTION 

Only  $1 .50  per  student 
Can  be  started  with  as  little 
as  10  students  and  adult  subscriptions 

Can  start  anytima 

Magaxines  mailed  in  bundle 
to  one  address 

10  BIG  ISSUES  PER  YEAR 

Promotional  aid*  available  free 
upon  request 

Write  for  "Note  to  Parent" 

(State  number  needed) 

Address  all  correspondence  to 
Circulation  Department 

THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 

4  East  Clinton  St.,  Joliet,  III. 


UNBREAKABLE  AND  CRACKPROOF 
ALTO  AND  BASS  CLARINETS  BY 

PARIS,  FRANCE 


PERFECTION  AT  A  POPULAR  PRICE! 


CARL  FISCHER  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT  CO.,  INC 
105  E.  16th  ST.,  NEW  YORK  3,  N.  Y. 


Perfection  is  right!  Just  compare  these  fine  instruments,  quality 
wise  or  price  wise,  with  others.  One  piece  Ebonite  Alto  and  Bass 
Clarinets  $350.00  and  $400.00.  Radio  Model  Alto  and  Bass 
Clarinets  $425.00  and  $475.00.  Test  them!  Compare  them!  Here 
is  true  perfection  at  a  popular  price. 


STANDARD  Bb  CLARINET  OUTFITS  from  $149.50 
Supplied  in  17-6,  17-7,  and  18-7. 
PROFESSIONAL  Bb  CLARINET  OUTFITS  from  $225.00 
Supplied  in  17-6. 17-7,  18-6,  18-7. 

If  rite  for  name  of  nearest  dealer  and  new  catalog. 


Send  for  descriptive  literature  and 
prices  of  Lesher’s  complete  line  of  woodwinds  today. 


NOW  .  .  .  Leslief  Oboes  —  with  genuine  grenadilla  bodies  —  and  the 
decidedly  preferable  Plateaux  System  with  covered  finger  holes  —  and 
undercut  tone  holes  —  at  list  prices,  complete  with  case 
and  accessories  .  .  . 


as  low  as 


LESHER  WOODWIND  CO. 


1  306  W.  BRISTOL  ST. 
ELKHART  •  INDIANA 


Frbruory,  1957 
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Send  oil  quettioni  concerning  your  flute 
problems  direct  to  Mary  Louise  Nigro 
Poor,  121  Delcy  Drive,  DeKalb,  Illinois. 


This  season  of  1956-57  saw  an  in¬ 
teresting  musical  group  from  Europe 
touring  the  United  States.  This  was 
the  Carabinieri  Band  of  Rome.  The 
102  piece  band  is  a  part  of  the  army 
but  their  main  duty  is  police  work. 
They  work  regularly  as  policemen  but 
have  an  hour  each  day  devoted  to 
music.  According  to  the  performance 
this  writer  heard,  it  is  quite  obvious 
that  thf-v  are  carefully  chosc-n  and  well 
trained. 


With  the  help  of  some  Italian- 
Americans,  we  wx-re  able  to  carry  on 
rather  interesting  conversations  with 
members  of  the  band,  particularly  with 
the  three  who  played  flute  and  pic¬ 
colo.  Thc-se  gentlemen  were  most 
amazed  to  learn  of  the  many  female 
flutists  in  this  country.  It  seems  that  in 
Italy,  practically  all  flutists  are  male. 

The  flutes  they  used  were  made  of 
wood  with  metal  keys.  This  type  of 
instrument  is  also  still  used  in  England 
today,  whereas  in  Erance,  the  silver 
flute  has  been  widely  adopted.  There 
are  some  English  and  Italian  silver 
flutes  manutactured,  but  judging  from 


the  ones  that  we  have  seen  and  piayed,  | 
it  is  understandable  why  the  w  ic^en 
ones  are  still  used. 

It  was  quite  a  shock,  howev  r,  to 
examine  one  of  the  Carabinieri  flutists' 
instrument  and  then  to  play  it.  The 
response  was  so  poor  that  I  can  under¬ 
stand  why  there  are  only  men  playing  3 
flutes  m  Italy!  I  couldn’t  help  but  > 
wonder  what  might  have  been  the 
reaction  of  the  bandsmen  after  the\ 
had  played  on  a  fine  American  made  ' 
flute.  Even  our  most  inexpensive  in¬ 
struments  are  superior  to  the  ones 
we  have  tried. 

The  flutes  in  this  band  were  not 
given  a  prominent  place  insofar  as 
the  music  was  concerned.  An  excellent 
use  of  the  E  flat  clarinets  —  some¬ 
times  five  of  them  —  gave  a  brilliance 
that  is  not  usually  heard  with  Aineri-  ;; 
can-type  instrumentation.  The  intona-  ' 
tion  of  these  fine  flute  and  clarinet 
players  was  as  nearly  perfect  as  pos¬ 
sible.  This  is  certainly  a  tribute  to  their 
musicianship.  We  feel  that  having 
heard  this  band  and  talked  to  their 
flutists  has  been  a  very  interesting  in¬ 
terlude  in  our  musical  lives. 


WHAT  ARK  YOUR  STANDARDS  .  .  . 


FlUTIS  AND  MCCOLOS  BY— 


for  wludfllng  Popular-Priced 


Flutes  and  Piccolos? 


Whotavor  your  slandardi  for  judging  important  quolitiot 
in  popular- prkod  flutos  and  piccokx,  you'll  now  wont  to 
Mt  thorn  by  Gomoinhordtl  Both  in  tono  and  in  playing 
qualitios,  so  many  foaturos  of  Gomoinhardt  Mutos  and 
piccolos  remind  you  of  much  more  cosily  insirumentsi  to  many 
points  of  superiority  have  resulted  from  Gemeinhordt’s 
150-year  (lute-moking  tradition  that  you'll  find  a  new 
concept  of  what  popular-priced  flutes  and  piccolos  should 
be,  how  they  should  play.  Every  feature  has  been  created 
and  crafted  especially  for  easier  learning,  finer  perfor- 
monce  and  longer  serviceability.  Gemeinhardt  is  the  new 
standard  .  .  .  your  best  choice,  your  wisest  recommenda¬ 
tion.  Write  today  for  illustrated  folder  and  name  of 
your  dealer. 


Road  19  South  —  Elkhart,  Indiana 


I 

I 

t 


Six  Keyed  Piccolo 

A  letter  from  a  reader  in  California 
has  brought  an  inquiry  about  a  finger¬ 
ing  chart  for  this  now-  obsolete  instru¬ 
ment.  The  writer  describes  this  pic¬ 
colo  as  having  six  finger  holes,  no 
thumb  hole  and  six  individual  kep. 
This  is  not  too  rare  an  instrument  and 
I  have  one  in  my  own  collection.  How¬ 
ever,  the  possibilities  of  facile  per¬ 
formance  and  good  intonation  are  so 
limited,  that  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  discourage  a  student  from 
beginning  on  this  instrument. 

The  chart  on  which  most  of  ihe 
fingerings  can  be  found  for  this  in¬ 
strument  is:  CHART  of  the  complete 

FINC.ERINC.S  OF  THE  CHROMATIC  SCALE 
for  ten,  eleven,  and  thirteen  keyed 
flutes,  by  Paul  de  Ville,  published  by 
Carl  Fischer. 

The  difficulty  of  changing  from  the 
fingerings  on  this  piccolo  to  that  of 
the  Boehm  system,  would  very  pos¬ 
sibly  be  too  discouraging  to  a  student 
later  on.  The  shape  of  the  embouchure 
hole  is  also  a  point  to  be  considered. 
The  rather  large  size  of  the  hole  on 
thc-se  piccolos  .sometimes  makes  them 
difficult  to  blow-. 

There  is  no  reason  why  a  student 
cannot  be  startc-d  on  a  Boehm  system 
piccolo,  and  then  double  on  flute,  if 
the  individual  embouchure  is  f'cxid 
enough.  Excellent  piccolo  playing  is 
a  rarity — as  is  E  flat  clarinet  playing. 
Too  bad — good  players  on  these  in¬ 
struments  are  sadly  needed  in  most  of 
our  school  bands  and  orchestras. 
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Contest  Performance 

Ht  e  are  a  few  things  to  be  watched 
in  a  solo  performance: 

1.  IMONATION.  Sharp?  Maybe  blow¬ 
ing  too  loud.  Flat?  May  have  flute 
turned  in  too  far  with  too  much  hole 
cover  d.  An  cKcasional  tone  in  the 
high  register  off  ?  Chexk  with  a  finger¬ 
ing  ciurt. 

2.  RHYTHM.  Absolutely  accurate? 
There  s  not  much  excuse  for  incorrect 
rhyth.n — after  all,  its  written  down  on 
paper.  But  who's  job  is  it  to  see  that 
it  is  aecurately  taught  and  played? 

3.  TKCHNIQUE.  Tc-mpo  too  fast  for 
clarity?  What’s  the  hurry — better  slow 
and  neat  than  fast  and  sloppy. 

4.  loNE.  Can  usually  be  helped  by 
paying  attention  to  No.  1. 

5.  MEMORY.  What  a  waste  of  time 
—  and  nervc*wracking,  the  loss  of 
which  freejuently  causes  a  poor  per- 
fornunee  that  otherw'ise  might  be 
good.  It  should  be  eliminated,  but 
since  it  is  required  try  not  to  memorize 
until  all  mistakes  in  rhythm  have  been 
corrected ! 

6.  LOCK. 
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Easy  control  and  immediate  response  at  the  touch 
of  your  hngers.  Beautiful,  rich  tonal  quality  . 
superb  construction  for  long  trouble-free 

service  .  .  .  finest  materials  throughout  .  .  . 
backed  by  a  name  famed  for  excellence  in 

flutes  and  piccolos.  flcND  PfCCrs 
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Smartly  styled  cases  of 
durable  plastics  with 
genuine  leather  for  end 
and  side  bindings 


D.  &  I.  ARTLEY,  INC.  euhakt,  Indiana 
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The  Brass  Workshop 

(Conthmed  from  page  53) 

the  notes  covered  with  a  slur  mark. 
Another  good  example  is  the  anJanle 
cuHtabile  from  Tschaikowsky's  sym¬ 
phony  NO.  5  for  Horn.  Each  note- 
ends  with  the  beginning  of  another 
one  and  there  is  no  push  to  the  legato 
change  of  notc-s  except  in  the  case  of 
the  accented  notc-s.  Now  for  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  andante  movement  which 
is  tietached,  Ic-t  us  consider  the  andante 
from  Haydn’s  sliRPRisn  symphony 
Second  Movemc*nt,  in  which  we  find 
eighth  notes  moving  at  a  speed  very 
similar  to  those  in  the  Brahms  example 
but  now  the  notc-s  must  be  distinctly- 
separated  because  they  arc-  to  express 
an  entirely  different  mood,  one  of 
gaiety  instead  of  one  of  seriousness. 

Music  Review 

CAPRICE  CHARMANTE  by  faro- 
slat  C/mera,  pisblished  by  Kjos,  $1.00. 
Grade  III. 

Range  from  low  B-flat,  second  line, 
up  to  high  A-flat  above  the  staff.  In- 
cludc-s  a  modc-rato,  an  allegretto,  a 
brilliant  cadenza  and  a  showy  but  not 
difficult  coda.  This  is  a  lively  solo  and 
may  be  mastered  by  the  average  high 
school  first  chair  trombonist.  An  ex¬ 
cellent  study  on  slurring,  style  and 
teihnique. 

The  End 


EASY  TO  SET-UP  •  MOVE  •  Sj 
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FOR  ANY  SIZE  BAND  .  . 
ANY  STAGE  or  ARRANGEMENT 
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Custom-built  to  fit  your  band.  Sturdy,  Safe, 

Guaranteed.  Set  up  fast . . .  take  down  quickly  \ 

.  .  .  store  compactly.  Also  combination  risers  and  % 

portable  stages  for  any  event  or  performance. 

New  1956-57  catalog  illustrates  many  types  of  STORE 
risers,  portable  stages,  sousaphone  chairs,  variety  COMPACTLY!  ' 
shows,  and  other  items.  Exdujive  "Down  the  Middle"  fold 

Wenger  ...  Top  name  in  risers  I  cuts  storage  space  in  half.  Wenger 

risers  fold  into  sections 

- ^ -  ...  ONLY  2  FEET  WIDE 

WSngBr  MUSIC  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

- - -  16  Wenger  Bldg.  Owatonno,  Minneseto 

RISERS  •  PORTABLE  STAGES  •  SOUSAPHONE  CHAIRS 
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DRUM  MAJOR 

aw 

TWIRLING 

117  AD  ITC'fl  AD 

Hi 

WORKMIOP 

jI 

By  H»yd  Zmrktk 

FoinMr  Drum  Ma|or  for  tti*  Univuriity  of  Michioon  Marching  Bond. 


Contest  Time 

Usually  during  the  Winter  season, 
the  number  of  twirling  conte-sts  de¬ 
crease,  and  unless  the  schools  or  civic 
organizations  request  twirling  specialty 
numbers  for  a  program,  many  twirlers 
put  their  baton  away  and  forget  about 
it  until  Spring.  Other  twirlers,  how¬ 
ever,  take  advantage  of  the  Winter 
season  and  improve  their  twirling 
ability  by  working  on  new  movements 
and  possibly  even  developing  new 
routines. 

In  the  very  near  future  the  big  con- 
tc-st  season  will  be  here.  The  open  type 
conte-sts  will  be  increasing  and  the 


a  new 


Automatic 


Locking  &  Adjusting 


ORCHESTRA 

STAND 


finished  in  o  hondsome  me¬ 
tallic  gold  color  and  gunmetol 
gray. 

Only  o  slight  push  or  pull  is 
required  to  firmly  position 
stond  at  any  height  —  at  ony 
angle.  No  locks  —  No  thumb- 


KRAUTH  &  BENNINGHOFEN 
Hamilton,  Ohio 


Sand  all  questions, 

pictures,  newt 

ruUom  ond  oth«r  mot«riol  direct  to 

Floyd  Zorbock,  825 

James  Court, 

Wheaton,  Illinois. 

school  conte-sts  will  be  just  beginning. 
Some  of  you  will  be  e-ntering  a  contest 
for  the  first  time  and  others  having  en¬ 
tered  a  few  conte-sts,  will  be  trying 
for  their  first  "Ist-Place”  medal. 

The  various  school  activitie-s  taking 
place  during  the  Winter  months  will 
quite  naturally  affect  your  preparation 
plans  for  a  contest.  For  example,  if  you 
are  in  the  band,  glee  club  and  perhaps 
a  few  more  activities,  you  will  have 
to  budget  your  time  if  you  are  plan¬ 
ning  to  continue  participating  in  all 
groups.  In  reality,  there  are  several 
items  which  must  be  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration  in  preparing  for  a  contest 
and  one  of  them  is  practice. 

One  of  the  most  important  phases  of 
becoming  a  good  twirler  is  learning 
hou-  and  u  hen  to  practice. 

The  amount  of  time  you  spend  twir¬ 
ling  each  day  or  wc-ek  will  depend  on 
your  schedule.  Most  tw-irlers  have 
found  if  they  devote  one  hour  per  day 
to  twirling,  they  will  re-main  proficient. 
On  the  other  hand,  many  twirlers  prac¬ 
tice  from  two  to  three  hours  per  day.  If 
you  are  active  in  other  extra  curricular 
activities,  you  probably  will  find  that 
one  hour  each  day  is  the  most  you  can 
de-vote  to  twirling. 

Another  important  aspe-ct  of  prac¬ 
ticing  is  the  time  of  day  set  aside  to 
practice.  If  more  be-nefits  are  reaped  by- 
practicing  in  the  morning,  try  to  make- 
morning  practice  a  habit.  Pe*rhaps  the- 
afternoon  hours  will  be  more  profitable 
or  maybe-  the  e-vening  will  prove  to  be 
the  best  time  for  you.  Practice  at  the- 
same-  time  each  day  if  at  all  possible 
regardless  of  when  it  may  be.  Natu¬ 
rally,  there  w-ill  be  times  when  un- 
forsee-n  events  arise  which  will  prevent 
you  from  re-taining  the  exact  same- 
time,  but  generally  speaking,  you  will 
be  able  to  keep  the  same  time  schedulc 
c-ach  day. 


Still  another  point  to  consider  in  ) 
practicing  is  your  environment.  It  pos- 
sible,  you  should  practice  in  surr<  und¬ 
ings  that  are  similar  to  those  vhere 
the  contest  is  to  be  held.  For  example, 
if  the  contest  is  to  be  held  in  a  gym- 
nasium,  try  to  practice  in  a  similar 
area.  Since  most  of  the  contests  during  y 
the  Summer  sc-ason  are  held  outside,  ' 
the  twirler  should  practice  out-of-uoors 
when  preparing  for  that  contest  By 
practicing  in  a  like  environment,  thie  ' 
individual  will  accustom  himself  to  the 
contest  area.  This  will  favorably  affect 
the  mental  attitude  of  the  contc-stant 
while  he  is  performing  and  therc-by 
tend  to  improve  his  performance. 

The  practice  w-ill  not  be  beneficial 
unless  the  right  mental  and  physical  ' 
conditions  prevail  during  the  practice 
se-ssion.  Whenever  possible,  you  should 
try  to  approach  your  practicing  with 
a  pleasant  and  positive  mental  atti¬ 
tude.  By  this  we  simply  mean  you 
should  look  forward  to  and  enjoy  your¬ 
self  while  you  are  practicing.  If  you 
have  a  negative  attitude  while  practic¬ 
ing,  you  will  progress  very  slowly,  if 
at  all.  You  should  be  physically  fit  for 
your  rigorous  schedule.  An  unhealthy- 
body  will  not  be  able  to  meet  the  de¬ 
mand  imposc-d  upon  it  by  hard  sus- 
tainc-d  practice  sessions.  So  to  achieve 
maximum  results  from  practice,  you 
should  be  mentally  alert  and  physically 
fit. 

As  a  final  point  to  aid  in  your  pre¬ 
paration  for  contc-sts,  w-e  suggest  you 
learn  the  specific  requirements  for  the 
contest.  If  you  fully  understand  the 
rules,  you  will  be  able  to  cuide  your 
practicing:  tow-ard  more  definite  goals. 

Best  of  luck  in  your  compe-titive 
work  and  remember,  above  all,  regard¬ 
less  of  the  outcome,  be  a  good  sport. 


Moat  Billy  Droffan,  Auiitont  Drum  Major 
at  Purdua  Univortity.  Billy  plays  bats  in 
tha  Symphonic  Bond,  is  a  junior  in  angi- 
nanring,  and  hat  o  great  ability  for 
leodership.  Billy  it  originally  from 
Paducah,  Kentucky 
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By  Robert  F.  Freeland 


RECORDINGS 

VirJdi:  "Concerto  For  Two  Trum¬ 
pets  Old  Orchestra  in  C":  "Concerto 
for  i  wo  Trumpets  and  Orchestra  in 
" ;  "Concerto  for  Oboe  and  Or¬ 
chestra  in  D  minor”;  "Concerto  for 
Oboe  and  Orchestra  in  F.”  Fred  Haus- 
doerier  and  Harry  Sevenstern  (trum¬ 
pets  )  with  the  Concert  Hall  Symphony 
Orchestra  conducted  by  Otto  Acker- 
matnt.  Other  side,  Egon  Parolari 
(oboe)  u  ith  the  Winterhur  Symphony 
Orchestra  conducted  by  Clemens  Da- 
hinden.  One  Concert  Hall  Society 
Record  #1242  53-98.  (Longplaying 
rpm.) 

Vivaldi  appeared  in  Venice  in  the 
early  seventeen  hundreds  as  a  cele¬ 
brated  violinist  and  composer.  One  of 
the  early  masters  of  Italian  music, 
Vivaldi  in  his  remarkable  concert!  de¬ 
veloped  the  form  cre*ated  by  Corelli 
and  G.  Torrelli  and  was  thus  one  of 
the  [x-rcursors  of  the  symphony.  Six¬ 
teen  of  his  concert!  were  transcribed 
for  clavier  by  J.  S.  Bach. 

The  writer  of  over  four  hundred 
concertos  for  many  different  instru¬ 
ments  and  combinations  of  instru¬ 
ments,  Vivaldi  is  at  last  being  repre¬ 
sented  more  and  more  on  longplaying 
discs. 

I'ollowing  the  strict  concerto  form, 
these  concerti  will  be  found  fine  exam¬ 
ples  for  study  as  well  as  delightful 
music  to  listen  to.  Highly  recom- 
me-nded. 

*  *  * 

Pipes  and  Drums  of  the  Edinburgh 
Cit)  Police  Pipe  Band.  One  12  inch 
LP  disc,  London  LL  1484,  $3.98. 

Thirty-four  Scot  tunes  which  in¬ 
cludes  the  following:  Road  to  the  Isles; 
Angus  MacKinnon,  Wade’s  Welcome 
to  Inverness,  Miss  Elspeth  Campbell, 
Shepherd's  Crook,  Rejected  Suitor, 
Bonnie  Dundee,  Royal  Scots  Polka, 
Laird  O’Drumblair,  Islay  Ball,  Circas¬ 
sian  Circle,  etc. 

A  great  interest  in  bagpipe  music 
has  come  about  in  America  recently. 
This  album  will  be  of  interest  to  these 
people  and  for  the  school  music  library. 

The  bagpipe  has  taken  the  place  of 
the  harp  in  Britain  and  has  been  used 
both  in  battle  and  in  peace  since 
AD  100,  but  came  into  strong  use  dur¬ 
ing  the  I4th  century. 

Little  bagpipe  music  existed  in  writ¬ 
ten  form.  Most  of  the  old  tunes  were 
traditional  and  preserved  by  memory. 


Sand  oil  quaitiona  diract  to  Robart  f. 
Fraalond,  Halix  High  S^oot,  la  AAata, 
California. 


Of  the  two  main  categories  of  pipe- 
music,  "Ceol  Mor”  (great  music)  com¬ 
prises  the  pibrexhs,  usually  honouring 
a  chief  or  a  memorable  event;  the  other, 
Ceol  Aotrom,  includes  the  marches, 
reels  and  strathspeys.  Well  recorded  on 
ffrr  discs.  Recommended. 

*  *  * 

"Little  Gaelic  Singers  of  Country 
Derry."  Michael  McWilliams,  Baritone 
Soloist,  fames  McCafferty,  Director. 
One  12  inch  LP  Decca  Gold  Label 
Series,  High  Fidelity.  #DL  9876, 
S4.98. 

#  *  * 

Contents:  "The  Dawning  of  the 
Day”;  "The  Spanish  Lady”;  "Sweet 
Ba^-,  a  Golden  Cradle  Holds  Thee”; 
"The  Next  Market  Day";  "My  Singing 
Bird”;  "Believe  Me,  If  All  Those  En¬ 
dearing  Young  Charms”;  "Eileen  Og”; 
"Let  Mr.  Maguire  Sit  Down”;  "The 
Bard  of  Armegh”;  "Eileen  Aroon”; 
"Kitty  of  Coleraine”;  "Brahms’  Lulla¬ 
by”;  "Palatine’s  Daughter;”  "Oh  Come 
to  the  Hedgerows";  "Hail,  Glorious 
Saint  Patrick.” 

In  this  recording,  the  Little  Gaelic 
Singers  give  a  typical  program  of  Irish 
folk  songs  and  ballaas.  Singing  with 
them,  as  the  mood  warrants,  is  a  well- 
known  Irish  concert  artist,  Michael 
McWilliams.  The  rich  baritone  blends 
remarkably  with  the  pure  young  voices 
and  achieves  effects  rarely  heard  in  the 
concert  hall.  Recommended. 

*  *  * 

Bach:  Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  2 
in  F.  Second  Side,  Bach:  Brandenburg 
Concerto  No.  5  in  D.  Philharmonia 
Orchestra  conducted  by  Edwin  Fischer. 
One  12  inch  disc  in  box  with  notes. 
Victor  LHMV-8,  $4.98. 

A  new'  and  vital  interest  in  the  Bach 
Brandenburg  Concertos  seems  to  be 
rising  to  a  high  level.  You  will  not  find 
finer  performances  of  these  works — 
this  rc-cord  is  almost  magical  in  its 
effect  on  the  listener.  The  fidelity  is 
grand,  the  orchestra  is  warm  and  un¬ 
derstanding.  E'ine  classical  music  in  a 
first  rate  performance  and  recording. 
Recommended. 

*  *  * 

Chadwick:  Symphonic  Sketches.  East- 


Exclusive  ivith  Craddock! 


The  ORIGINAL  Luxury  Weave  Fabric 
for  Band  Uniforms 


Only  in  CRAD-O-CORO  do  you  onjoy  Ihoto  out¬ 
standing  footuros  .  .  .  typical  of  Craddock 
loodorship: 

•  Dovolopod  spocifically  for  bond  uniforms 

•  Superior  100%  virgin  wool  worstod 

•  Popular  woight;  luxurious  fool 
o  Dropos  porfoctly  for  smarter  fit 

o  Retains  shape  .  .  .  holds  press  longer 
e  Finer  weove  assures  longer  wear 
e  Variety  of  popular  colors 

You  con  both  see  and  feel  the  superior  quality 
of  this  luxury  fabric  —  pioneered  by  Craddock, 
and  available  only  from 
Craddock. 

Immediote  delivery  for 
both  new  and  replacement 
uniforms.  Write  today. 

Ask  also  for  a  copy  of 
THE  CRADDOCK  BANDS¬ 
MAN  —  new,  colorful,  filled 
with  voluobte  information 
for  bandsmen. 

CRADDOCK 
DNIFORMS 

FromThe  House  of  Craddock 

21nd  ft  Oak  Stroot*  •  Kansas  City  S,  Ma. 


Do  we  have  YOUR  band 
picture  in  the  ASBDA  files? 


Bstlnnrrs  don't  need  Strsds.  but 
thslr  rlollns-vlolst-cellot-bsttct 
srs  nsrer  "rlfhl”  unless  they’rs 
the  rlsht  SIZE;  unless  they 
"spesk"  essy.  "ilnf"  elesr.  snd 
(AND!)  stsy  In  tune.  (Thst's 
right,  stsy  In  tune!)  For  full  de- 
Ulls.  write  the  nsme  of  this  publl- 
cttlon  tbove  your  slgnslure  on  s 
post  csrd.  Do  It  now' 
VRRITONE.INC.,  545  5th  Rvs..  N.  T.  IT 


SuUn^out 

in  smartly  styled 
UNIFORMS  BY 


Lesding  the  uniform  parade 
for  over  76  years,  Fech- 
heimer  Uniforms  lift  the 
spirit  of  the  band  with 
fine  tailoring,  correct  fit 
and  brilliant  design. 


free.  Write  for  color  catalog,  sample 
fabrics  and  moderate  prices. 

THE  FECHHEIMER  BROS.  CO. 

CINCINNATI  2,  OHIO 


f.  19S7 


February,  1937 
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NAnONAUr  SECOGNIZEO  AS  AN 

Aumomrr  on  hne  designing,  and 

FOft  SOUND  /MANUFACTURING  PRACnCES. 

DelHoulin  Bros.  &  Co. 

1070  SOUTH  FOURTH  STREET 
GRIINVILLI.  ILLINOIS 


THE  "BUY"  WORD  ^ 

FOR  ^  ' 

BAND  UNIFORMS 

Compart  our  valuts  for 
styling,  fabrics,  workmon- 
ship  and  fit.  Only  tht  btst 
is  good  enough  for  you. 

Catalog,  samples  and 
prices  without  obligation. 

H.I.WEIMAN&SONS 

DniI.  S.  1427-33  Vin.  Si. 

Philodelphio  2,  Po. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  “UNIFORM"  SATISFACTION 


Ifiil 

^  Find  out  about 

our  new  Community-Tailored 

FUND  RAISING  PLAN 


.  .  .  individually  planned  for  suc¬ 
cessful  fund  raising  in  YOUR 
community,  provided  complete 
with  detailed  suggestions  on  what 
to  do,  how  to  do  it,  and  who  to 
call  on  for  help.  Using  the  plan 
does  not  obligate  you  to  buy 

Stanbury  Uniforms 

(but,  as  hundreds  of  schools 
know,  you'll  be  miRhty  alad 
if  you  do,  for  years  to  come!) 

STANBURY  &  COMPANY 

%ul  iJdi  cou^k: 

2  Stanbury  t  Company,  Dept.  B 

!  720  D.laware,  Kansas  City  S,  Mo. 

•  Send  free  information  on: 

I  Fund-Raising  Plan  Q  Uniforms 

•  Nome . . 

•  School _ _ 

^Address . - . 


man-Rochester  Symphony  Orchestra 
conducted  by  Dr.  Howard  Hanson. 
One  12  inch  LP  disc.  Mercury  MG- 
'>0104.  S3.98. 

Wc  must  truly  be  grateful  to  Dr. 
Howard  Hanson  and  Mercury  for 
bringing  to  the  people  this  glorious 
music. 

Gc-orge  White-field  Chadwick  (1854- 
1931)  composed  the  four  "Symphonic 
Sketches”  that  comprise  this  suite  for 
orchestra  betwee-n  1895  and  1907  and 
they  bear  the  descriptive  titles  "Jubi¬ 
lee,”  "Noel,”  "Hobgoblin,”  and  "A 
Vagrom  Ballad.”  This  is  the  first  re¬ 
cording  known  to  the  writer,  and  the 
first  performance  given  in  a  long 
time.  They  are  ver)-  American,  full 
of  life  and  humor  —  they  are  pun- 
gcntly  and  colorfully  orchestrated  and 
bristling  with  good  tunes.  Musically 
they  will  stand  on  their  own  merits. 
Helpful  notes  on  the  jacket  by  David 
Hall.  Highly  recommended  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  true  high  fidelity,  beautiful 
[•lertormance,  top  notch  recording  with 
power  and  clear  surfaces. 

*  *  * 

Strauss,  Richard:  "Don  Quixote,  Op. 
.35.”  Frank  Aiiller,  cello;  Carlton  Coo¬ 
ley,  fiola;  Daniel  Cuilet,  violin;  NBC 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Arturo  Toscani¬ 
ni,  conductor.  One  12  inch  LP  RCA 
Victor  Disc  LM  2020.  $3.98. 

Here  Toscanini  gives  us  a  lighter 
and  brighter  fabric,  complete  in  its 
patterns  but  with  principal  subject 
dominant,  the  motion  invariably  clean 
and  the  rhythm  crisp.  The  recording  is 
from  a  broadcast  in  1953  and  is  good 
for  the  tape.  Clear  of  noise  and  good 
volume  and  timbre.  Recommended  for 
a  first  purchase  in  the  private  or  sch(X)l 
record  library. 

*  *  * 

Scots  Guards  on  Parade.  Regimental 
Band  and  the  Massed  Pipers  of  the 
Scots  Guards  directed  by  iJ.  Col.  Sam 
Rhodes.  One  12  inch  disc  Angel 
#35.337  TP,  $3.48. 

Contents:  "H.M.  jollies”;  "Ecos- 
saise”;  "The  Skye  Boat  Song”;  "Corn¬ 
in’  thro’  the  Rye”;  "Murray’s  Wel¬ 
come”;  "Australian  Ladies”;  "The 
Queen’s  Guard”;  "On  the  Quarter 
Dc-ck”;  "Heilan’  Laddie”;  "Scotia  to 
Columbia”;  "Gathering  of  the  Clans”; 
"The  Shielding”;  "Westering  Home”; 
"Royal  Scots  Polka”;  "The  Black 
Bear”;  "Back  o’Bcnachie”;  "Corona¬ 
tion  Bells”;  "Birdcage  Walk.” 

This  is  the  second  recording  by 
Angel  of  the  "Scots  Guards.”  The  first 
disc  "The  Scots  Guards”  has  been  most 
successful,  and  this  new  release  has 
come  from  popular  demand.  As  before, 
only  about  half  of  the  numbers  feature 
the  pipes;  the  other  half  are  performed 
by  the  Regimental  Band.  The  perform¬ 


ance  is  truly  brilliant  and  the  repr  )duc-  ) 
tion  is  close  to  perfect.  Highly  r-  com-  ! 
mended. 

*  *  * 

Playtime  with  Music.  Songbook  with 
3  unbreakable  78  rpm  records.  Film- 
strip  House,  347  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  17,  N.Y.  S9.00.  ^ 

Music  arrangements  simple  enough 
to  be  played  by  a  child  or  an  adult  with 
limited  training.  Charity  Bailey  and  | 
Mai  ion  Abeson  have  set  down  songs 
which  have  consistently  pleased  the 
children,  parents  and  teachers  who 
have  heard  them  on  records,  at  concerts  )| 
and  at  school.  Saucy  verse,  delightful 
pictures,  catchy  songs  for  the  nurser)' 
and  primary  school  age  children.  j 
*  *  * 

Britten:  Synfonietta.  Berger;  Sere¬ 
nade  Concertante.  Block:  Four  Epi¬ 
sodes.  Ptnkham:  Concertant.  Various 
ensembles,  Izler  Solomon,  conductor. 
One  12  inch  LP  M-G-M  disc  ^3245. 
S3.98. 

I  review  this  recording  because  it 
repre-sents  modem  music  of  the  best 
recorded  in  a  fashion  to  reward  praise 
and  comment.  "Sinfonietta”  Op.  1, 
written  when  Britten  was  eighteen 
years  old.  It  holds  much  in  store  for 
those  who  have  not  heard  this  fresh 
and  melodic  work.  The  "Concertante” 
by  the  Boston  composer  Daniel  Pink- 
ham,  is  a  study  in  sonorities,  and  re¬ 
corded  for  the  first  time.  Ernest  Bloch’s 
"Four  Episodes”  (Knickerbocker 
Chamber  Players  with  William  Mas- 
selos.  Piano)  include  ’’Humoresc|uc 
Macabre,”  "Obc-ssion,”  "Calm,”  and 
"Chinese.”  The  Brandeis  Festival  Or¬ 
chestra  performs  Arthur  Berger’s  "Ser¬ 
enade  Concertante.”  A  short  work  with 
much  interest,  clear  and  exacting. 
Highly  recommended. 

FILMS 

LISTENING  TO  GOOD  MUSIC. 
One  16mm  motion  picture.  14  minutes, 
sound  and  in  btack  and  white.  $62.00. 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films,  Wil¬ 
mette,  HI. 

Members  of  the  Fine  Arts  Quartet 
illustrate  the  musical  nature  of  the 
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mind,  and  wo  will  submit 
all  nacosMry  akatchot. 

Our  87th  Year— Thanks  to  Youl 

MARCUS  RUBEN,  INC. 

Mrs.  Harald  J.  D'Ancona,  Pros. 
Dept.  O,  625  S.  State  St. 
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strir.f.  cjuartet — range  and  tone  of  each 
instri  nent,  how  they  combine  to  create 
man  moods  and  develop  a  theme. 
RecC‘ amended  for  junior,  senior  high 
schc  Is  and  adults. 

♦  *  * 

P,,.)nesian  Dances.  One  IGnint  mo¬ 
tion  picture.  II  minutes,  sound  and  in 
color  $100.00.  Made  in  1956.  Oceania 
Productions,  733  Plymouth  Road, 
Claremont.  California. 

Includes  scenes  of  ancient  Hawaiian 
dances  and  primitive  chants,  dances  of 
the  T  ahitians  and  Gilbertese,  and  other 
Polynesian  dances. 

*  *  * 

Synphony  Orchestra:  2nd  Edition. 
One  I6nim  motion  picture,  sound  and 
color,  14  minutes.  Color  $125.00,  black 
and  white  $52.30.  Encyclopaedia  Bri- 
tannica  Films,  W^ilmette,  III. 

A  new  film  produced  in  Vienna  with 
the  Vienna  Symphony  Orchestra  show¬ 
ing  how  the  early  quintet  expanded 
from  five  single  voices  to  a  whole 
string  orchestra  of  five  sections  and 
later  added  other  sound  colors.  Portions 
of  these  selections  are  played;  "Eine 
Kleine  Nachtmusik,”  "2nd  Branden¬ 
burg  Concerto,”  "Siegfried  Idyl,” 
"Wedding  March,”  "Roman  Carnival 
Overture,”  "Dvorak’s  5th  Symphony.” 
Raommended  for  Junior  and  Senior 
High  Schools. 

The  End 


String  Clearing  House 

(Continued  from  page  57) 

tions  as  well  as  attractive  numbers  by 
the  author.  Exercises  and  pieces  include 
keys  to  four  sharps  and  flats.  Page-s  are 
attractively  set  up  w'ith  large  notes  and 
illu.strations  young  people  will  enjoy. 
Various  types  of  bow'ing  are  also  cov¬ 
ered  in  this  fine  book. 

*  *  * 

A  Tune  A  Day,  Scale  Book.  C.  P. 
Herfurth.  Published  Boston  A1//J/V  Co. 
Price  80c. 

This  is  a  beginning  scale  book  in  the 
first  position.  It  includes  studies  in 
thirds,  arpeggios  and  an  introduction 
to  double  stops.  The  minor  scalc-s  are 
not  introduced  until  next  to  the  last 
page. 

Budding  Technic  with  Beautiful 
Music.  Samuel  Applebauni.  Publisfoed 
Bel  win.  Price  $1.00  Each. 

This  Series  consists  of  Three  Vol¬ 
umes. 

Volume  I  This  volume  in  the  first 
position  deals  with  elementary  and 
intermediate  grade  Etudes  (by  Wohl- 


fahrt,  H.  Sitt,  Kayser  and  others).  Each 
page  contains  many  helpful  teaching 
points  for  both  teacher  and  student. 
Familiar  melodies  which  include  the 
eighth-note  are  presented.  Left  hand 
pizzicato  notes  have  been  inserted  by 
the  author  in  the  selections. 

Volume  II — This  volume  also  in  the 
first  position  is  more  advanced.  It  con¬ 
tinues  with  basic  bowings.  The  left- 
hand  technics  and  more  advanced  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  bow  arm  as  well  as  the 
dotted  rhythm  are  included  in  this 
interesting  volume.  Selections  by  well- 
known  composers  are  included.  The 
format  of  Volume  I  with  its  teaching 
points  is  continued. 

Volume  III — This  volume  contains 
selections  and  exercises  in  the  1st  and 
3rd  positions.  Mr.  Applebaum  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  his  fine  selection  of 
worth-while  music  in  these  books. 
Many  interesting  folk  tunc-s  from  all 
over  the  world  are  incorporated  in  the 
body  of  the  entire  series.  The  notes 
on  teaching  and  editing  are  excellent. 

Easy  Solos  for  Violin  and  Piano 

Samuel  Applebaum,  the  well-known 
teacher  and  pupil  of  Leopold  Auer, 
has  made  some  interesting  transcrip¬ 
tions  and  arrangements  devoted  to  the 
problems  of  the  young  string  player. 
The  solos,  all  w'ell-edited  and  fingered, 
may  be  used  in  conjunction  with  the 
three  Volumes  above  or  any  other 
method.  The  solos  are  musically  ap¬ 
pealing  and  contain  sound  teaching 
points  for  both  hands.  All  arc  in  the 
first  position. 

Chop  Sticks — (G  Major)  Contains 
only  quarter  and  half-notes.  Simple 
double  stops,  right  and  left  hand  pizzi¬ 
cato  make  this  a  fine  left-hand  etude. 
GRADE  I. 

To  A  W'ild  Rose — E.  Mai  Dowell. 
(C  Major).  No  note  shorter  than  a 


quarter.  Fine  for  legato  study.  GRADE 
I. 

The  Four  Pipers — (Passepied  in 
Rondo  Form)  Andre  Destouches 
(1672-1749). 

A  charming  piece  in  g  minor  and 
related  keys.  Contains  eighth  notes.  A 
fine  solo  for  style.  GRADE  II. 

The  Little  French  Boy — fean  B.  Sen- 
zille  (1687-1730) 

A  fine  solo  for  martele  and  detached 
strokes  in  D  minor.  No  note  shorter 
than  an  eighth  note.  GRADE  I!. 

See  you  next  month! 

The  End 


Buescher  Aristocrat  Saxes 
Popular  With  Artists 

( Continued  from  page  8 ) 

In  addition  to  the  above,  these  in¬ 
struments  also  feature  a  fully  articu¬ 
lated  GJ(  key,  Norton  springs,  drawn, 
leakproof  tone  holes,  and  the  famous, 
single  spring  octave  mechanism.  These 
new  models  are  the  greatest  and  most 
exciting  Buescher  Aristocrat  saxo¬ 
phones  ever  built. 

Larry  Leblanc 
Captivates  Students 

(Continued  from  page  36) 

effectively  using  this  sound-motion  dis¬ 
play  for  clinics,  conventions,  new 
music  store  openings,  shows,  and  other 
events.  If  you  are  interested  in  using 
"Larry  ”  for  your  school  band  event 
(with  five  one-minute  talks  on  your 
program),  write  to:  Promotion  De¬ 
partment,  G.  Leblanc  Corporation, 
Kenosha,  Wisconsin. 
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You  Can  Sell  Your 
USED  UNIFORMS 


Has  your  band  purchased  new 
uniforms  in  the  past  two  or  three 
years?  Have  you  sold  your  used 
set?  Did  you  know  that  new 
bonds  ore  springing  up  every¬ 
where  that  would  like  to  buy 
used  uniforms? 

THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  is 
proud  that  they  hove  assisted 
hundreds  of  schools  in  the  post 
25  years  in  the  sole  of  their  used 
uniforms. 

May  we  suggest  you  pioce  a 
classified  advertisement  in  the 
next  issue  and  watch  it  go  to 
work  for  you. 


New  Fabric  For  Choral 

Gowns  Will  Not  Fade 

Star-Faille,  a  new  fade- resistant 
fabric  for  choral  gowns  has  bec-n  an¬ 
nounced  by  Mr.  Wm.  L.  DeMoulin, 
General  Manager,  DeMoulin  Bros,  and 
Company,  Greenville,  III. 

The  nc-w’  fabric  is  a  faille-type  wc*ave 


REED  MAKING 


BASSOON  REEDS  BY  FERRELL,  nation- 
ally  known  for  their  satisfactory  service,  made 
from  Fine  Quality  Genuine  French  ('ane.  Knjoy 
the  satisfaction  of  fine  reed  iierformance.  .1  reeds, 
$5.00;  518. (K»  dozen.  John  F#.  Ferrell,  4209 
Lindell  Hlvd.,  Apt.  605,  St.  Lr.uis  8.  Mt>.  (Bas 
8f>onist  with  St.  I..<»uis  Symphony  Orchestra) 


TESTED  and  GUARANTEED  REEDS  fw 
Oboe  and  KiiKlish  Horn  by  Francis  Napolilli, 
retired,  (’hicaKO  Symphony  Orchestra.  $1;25 
each  or  $13. Off  per  dozen.  Myftatt  &  Napolilli, 
4877  N.  Faulina  Street,  C'hicaKo  40,  III. 


OBOE  AND  BASSOON  REEDS  made  and 
tested  by  members  t  f  the  I'.  S.  Marine  Hand. 
Price  $1.25  each.  Thetnlore  Hejcer,  Oboe,  Joel 
FeinKlass,  Ha*>‘s«»<»n.  3420  13th  St.,  S.  FI., 

Washin^Mon  20.  I).  C. 


Classified  Rates 

Minimum  ad  15  words,  $3JM)  (25c 
each  additional  word);  25  words 
for  $4.50  (20e  each  additional 
word ) ;  or  50  words  for  16.75  ( 15c 
additional  word). 


MISCELLANEOUS 


•THE  OBOE”,  ‘THE  BASSOON”.  "Per- 
(onnsnce-Teaching”  bjr  Robert  (Bob)  Organ. 
Uniuiial  reference  gnides  for  xtiMlent  and  band 
director.  SI. SO  each.  842  South  Franklin,  Den- 
rer  9,  Colorado. 


l(X)king  for  years.  Now  with  fading 
practically  non-cxistant  re-orders  of 
gowns  can  be  easily  matched  for  color. 

Superb  tailoring  qualities,  graceful 
drape,  wrinkle  resistance  and  long 
wear  with  minimum  care  arc  other  out¬ 
standing  advantages  of  the  new  fabric, 
DeMoulin  reports. 

Star-Faille  is  now  available  for  the 
first  time  in  all  of  DeMoulin  Bros, 
many  styles  of  choral  robc*s  and  acces¬ 
sories.  Catalogs  and  color  swatchc-s  may 
be  obtained  free  by  writing  DeMoulin 
Bros,  and  Company,  Greenville,  Ill. 
A  mention  of  THE  scH(X)L  musician 
would  be  greatly  appreciated. 


ARRANGING.  BAND  SCORES,  school 
songs,  inarches,  piano,  vocals  (dance-concert) 
orchestrations.  Manuscripts  revised  and  cor¬ 
rected.  Words  set  to  music.  Val's  Arranging 
Studio,  P.O.  Box  1906,  Sarasota,  Florida. 


as  the  name  implic-s.  It  is  woven  from 
Cclapcrm,  a  wonder  fabric  produced 
by  a  special  process  of  the  Ceianese 
Corporation,  whereby  acetate  yarn  is 
solution  dyed  to  lock  in  the  color. 
Solution  dying  means  that  the  color  is 
actually  part  of  the  yarn  itself. 

DeMoulin  claims  this  extreme  color- 
fast  property  keeps  Star-Faille  choral 
robes  brighter,  more  lustrous,  and  new- 


SCHOOL  MUSIC  DIRECTOR’S  GUIDE 
TO  FLUTE  TEACHING  by  Mary  Louise 
Nigro  Poor.  How  to  start  and  help  flute 
players.  $1.50.  121  Delcy  Drive,  DeKalb, 

Illinois. 


SOUSAPHONE  BELL  COVERS  cumplete 
with  SchcNil  Letter  $5.IMI.  S|9eeify  Cf»li»r  (send 
sample)  and  belt  size.  Design  covers  «»n  special 
order.  Musicil  Specialties  Mfg.  ('o.,  1435  B 
West  50lh  St.,  Norfolk,  X'irginia. 


UNIFORMS  FOR  SALE 


ONE  HUNDRED  WEST  POINT  Myle  blur 
and  gold  uniforms.  Summer  Meight  cloth  and 
fine  for  Southern  high  sch'Kits.  Assorted  sizes 
for  average  !>and.  $15.00  for  complete  uniform. 
Contact  Hand  Director,  ('(dumbus  High  School, 
Columbus,  iteorgia. 


FOR  SALE.  SIXTY-TWO  Band  Uniforms. 
Blue  jackets  and  grey  trousers.  Complete  with 
military  caps  and  silver  t.raid.  GikmI  c<»ndition. 
All  cleaned  and  packaged.  F'our  majorette  out¬ 
fits  include<l.  Price  $500.00.  Marvin  Berge, 
Supt.,  DeKalb  ('ornnuinity  Cnit  l)istrict  4t428, 
DeKalb,  Illinois. 


FOR  SALE.  FORTY-FIVE  used,  complete 
band  uniforms.  100%  wool  whitreord,  black 
trimmed  in  red.  Contact  Mr.  O.  K.  Armstrong, 
Principal,  ('layton  High  School,  Clayton,  Ind. 


Accordion  Toochors'  Guild,  Inc.  sixth  annual  Workshop  givon  in  the  Panel  Room,  Hotel  New 
Yorker,  New  York  City,  July  20,  21,  1956,  preceding  the  NAMM  Convention.  Front  row,  sixth 
from  left  is  pictured  Prof.  Howard  Murphy,  of  Columbia  Teachers'  College,  Columbio  Univer¬ 
sity.  The  class  of  102  was  composed  of  teachers  from  all  ports  of  this  country  and  Conodo. 


FOR  SALE.  SIXTY-FOUR  used  band  coats, 
shakos,  belts,  and  plumes.  Navy  Blue  with  (bdd 
trim.  Fair  condition,  .\rthur  W.  Meyer,  .Atlantic 
High  School.  .Atlantic,  Iowa. 
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WHAT  EVERY 
BANDMASTER 
SHOULD  KNOW 


For  better  band  performance,  it  will 
pay  you  to  know  this  about  the  Bundy 
Flute.  It  is  the  only  student  flute 
whose  scale  faithfully  duplicates  that 
of  a  true  artist  grade  instrument— our 
own  fine  Selmer  Flute.  For  this  rea¬ 
son,  the  Bundy’s  low  tones  speak  as 
on  no  other  student  flute— big,  and 
easy,  and  surefire.  Think  how  much 
more  confident  this  will  make  your 
young  flutists  feel  when  they  tackle 
a  solo  in  which  low  tones  predominate! 

Best  of  all,  you  ^cci^  nothing  m 
get  those  big,  surefife  l«w  tOti«.  Mid¬ 
dle  and  upper  register  tones  speik 
evenly,  easily,  smoothly.  And  you've 


never  experienced  such  intonation— so 
accurate  you  almost  automatically 
achieve  the  desired  tuning  with  clari¬ 
net  and  oboe. 

Some  of  the  mechanical  details 
which  make  the  Bundy  Flute  out¬ 
standing  are  listed  at  the  right.  But, 
to  satisfy  yourself  that  the  Bundy 
Flute  is  everything  we  say  it  is,  you 
really  should  try  one.  Next  time  you’re 
within  visiting  distance  of  your  Selmer 
deal6r,-remeinber  to  do  just  that.  To 
help  your  memory,  mail  the  coupon 
below;  we’ll  send  our  folder  describ¬ 
ing  adKof  die  features  we  don’t  have 
-room  to  list  here. 


BUNDV  FLUTES 


•  New  method  of  head  construction  assures  ab¬ 
solute  uniformity  with  Selmer  artist  flutes. 

•  Head  joint  sleeve  honed  for  smooth,  perfect  fit 
into  body. 

•  Lip  plate  and  embouchure  hole  are  precision- 
formed  with  steel  dies... not  cast  from  molds. 

•  All  tone  holes  are  machine-drawn  from  the 
body.  One-piece  construction  assures  extra 
strength;  precision  machining  makes  for  more 
accurate  construction. 

•  Keys  are  nickel-silver,  screws  and  rods  are  stain¬ 
less  steel,  preventing  sticky  keys  from  rust  and 
corrosion;  springs  are  beryllium  copper. 

•  Keys  for  the  right  hand  little  finger  have  been 
relocated  closer  to  the  other  right  hand  keys 
for  easy,  comforuble  fingering. 


tUMU.  BklMn,  MTT.  H-31 

Sand  ma  your  FREE  illustrotad  brockura 
daKribing  tka  Bundy  Fluta  in  full  daloil. 

NAME _ 


-ZONE _ STATE- 


